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American Bomber: New Shadow Over the Reich 


(See Fighting Fronts) 
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Sur man who first made Old Taylor 


fought to have bottled in bond standards 


written into federal law. 


And no other kind of whiskey has ever been 


made in the Old Taylor distillery. 


It produces a costher whiskey. But 


“¢ 


we believe it 1s worth it. And millions 


of men who know fine bourbon 


heartily agree. 
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8 Things Your Office Boy 

Can Do to Make your 
Mimeograph duplicator Last 
Longer— Aid Conservation 


1. Keep the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator clean, free of dust, dirt, 
grime. Keep the machine cov- 
ered when it is not in use. 


2. Keep the machine properly 
oiled. Oil all bearings and other 
places where friction occurs, with 
a good oil of medium weight. 


3. Handle the machine with care. 
Don’t work the adjustments 


the electric motor only when it 
is running. 


4. Make the ink pad last longer 
by agitating itevery day. Change 
the pad every 30 days—or 
oftener if the machine is used 
continuously. 


5. Take care of the rubber parts 
—they’re hard to replace. Watch 
the impression roller—keep it 
free from ink. Paper stock is un- 
usually linty today—lint may 
collect on rubber parts. Wash 
them with soap and water. 


6. “Gang up” the work when it’s 
practicable—running all 3 x 5 
cards at one time, letter-size and 
legal- size materials at other 
times. This saves time in making 
adjustments. 


7. Run only one “test copy”’ for 
position. Make the second copy 
through the machine a perfect 
copy—and the start of your 
“run,” 


8. Cut hintie on “overruns.” 
Produce only the exact number 
of copies you need. Saves paper 
—ink, too, 
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He also serves 


Portrait of a Patriot without Uniform—the American office boy 


-There’s a young fellow today who is 
doing the job a little better than he 
ever has before. A little more ship- 
shape in execution. A little faster 
footwork on errands. A little older 
point-of-view on the office appliances 
he manages. The Office Boy... 


Headlines in the papers tell us why 
office machinery and supplies are 
harder for most of us to get. 


The boy at the Mimeograph du- 
plicator is “up” on conservation as 
much as he is on what’s happening 
in the Pacific. His heart is telling 
him that taking care of other peo- 
ple’s property reflects the highest 
degree of patriotism, demands 


BR 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


the utmost in personal integrity. 

Your office boy knows our armed 
forces require Mimeograph dupli- 
cators. The one he operates for his 
boss is impossible to replace. He’s 
handling it with care, oiling and 
cleaning it with regularity. 

He plans work. He makes “‘first”’ 
copies good; he counts what you 
need and doesn’t waste ink or 
paper unnecessarily. 


And he’s maintaining that atti- 
tude of conservation through every 
other phase of his office operation. 
For instance, you ’re getting pen- 
cils sharpened a little shorter. 
More power to him! A, B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. CICK COMPANY 


Mimeogra yph_duplicator 


Dick Company, Chicago, istered in the U.S. Patent Office 











An Emergency 
Statement 


to Industrial Executives 





Manufacturers—large and small—have 
a special opportunity to aid the war 
effort—over and beyond the contribu- 
tion they are already making. 


That opportunity is Salvage. 


No matter how much scrap is dug 
out of the attics and basements of 
homes, the fence corners and gullies 
of farms, war production factories 
will still fall far short of the scrap 
material needed unless the manufac- 


turers of America get 100 per cent 
behind the program. 


Six million additional tons of scrap 
iron and steel alone, as well as vast 
quantities of rubber and other mate- 
rials, are urgently required to bring 
our war program to full strength. 





| Whether you are a lace curtain 


manufacturer or a maker of drop 
forgings the obligation is the same. 


The job is more than simply collect- | 
ing Scrap material around the plant, | 
or turning in the scrap which is created | 


on the premises. It is a job of condemn- 


ing obsolete machinery, clearing out | 
unusable stocks, obsolete tools, dies, | 


drills, fixtures, etc. 


All unusable material, equipment, 


and stocks should be scrapped at once 


and put back into war production. 


The philosophy of ‘‘It may come 
in handy some day’’ must give way 
to the doctrine of ‘‘My country needs 
it now.” 
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Patriotic volunteer committees of 
executives are already hard at work on 
this problem in 421 industrial centers. 


The Industrial Section of the Con- 
servation Division has a corps of tech- 
nical advisers who are prepared to 
work with all types of industries. 


A thoroughgoing Salvage program 
in a factory can not only help meet 








Allunusable material, equipment, and stocks should 
be scrapped at once and put back into war pro- 
duction. Please read this message and act now. 


ce er 


D. M. NELSON, CHAIRMAN, WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 











the present emergency, but can help 
prepare that factory for its postwar 
operations through the elimination of . 
once wasteful practices. 


1 The first thing to do is to put some 
one individual in charge of Salvage 
in all departments of your business 
and give him not only the responsi- 
bility to act, but the authority to act. 


2 The next thing to do is to get in touch 
with your local Industrial Salvage 
Committee and map out a detailed 

' program with the materials and 
ideas that are available. Their pro- 
gram contains 17 simple steps. 


If in any doubt, write or wire at once 
to the Conservation Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Railroad Retirement 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


This job is being tackled by a dem- 
ocratic nation through the volunteer 
efforts and initiative of democratically 
managed industrial concerns, rather 
than through directives or compulsion 
as it is done in Axis countries. 


Every executive, every superintend- 
ent, every foreman and every worker 
in every plant can help. 


The main thing is to get started now. 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by a group of leading industrial concerns). 





SCRAP FROM HOMES AND FARMS—As individuals, search your home from attic to basement. Search your garage. 
Look at the old familiar things in a new light. Do you need them—or can you get along without them? Your 
country needs every pound of scrap iron and steel, other metals, rubber, rags and burlap to provide the fighting 
materials our armed forces must have. Take your scrap to the nearest Salvage Depot—give it to a charity—or 
sell it to a Junk dealer... . If you live on a farm, consult your County War Board or your farm implement 
dealer. In any case, your scrap will flow back into the blood stream of our war production. 
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POWER 


Do you need extra power to meet 
war production schedules? Then use your 
priority to buy Fairbanks-Morse Diesel- 
generators. They will assure you of uninter- 
rupted power, low unit power costs, and 
freedom from peak penalties ... not only 
now, but in the future, too. 


F-M power engineers, unbiased because the 
line includes all types and sizes, are ready to 
study your needs. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE |, 
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Cover Picture—The United States Air Forces have. 
swung into action against the Axis over the — : 
nent and in the Middle East. Using American fi 
ing methods, American crews are ae 
what they can do with American machines. 

Army bomber taking off for a dawn patrol in this 
Wide World photo is one American version of 
Lockheed A-29 which the British call the Hud: 
The chief difference from the British version ia 
this particular model is the triangular projectiok 
aft—a shield protecting the gunner instead of the: 
turret used in the British — For story on thé 
Air Forces’ role, see page 19 ; 
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LETTERS 


Missing 600 

In your issue of June 22 in the column The 
Reaper’s Crop, it is stated that the British | 
suffered 183,550 casualties in the first two years 
of this war. You then list 48,978 killed; 46,363 
wounded; 58,458 prisoners of war; and 29,156 
missing. Combining these figures, a total of 
182,950 is accumulated. What happened to the 
other 600? 








THADDEUS J. DErERENDAL 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Dominions Secretary Clement R. Attlee said 
the over-all figure included natural deaths but 
did not list them in the breakdown. Pre- 
sumably this is what happened to the other 


* 600. 





Army-Navy Rivalry 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for me 
and, I imagine, many an average citizen t0 
understand or have any patience with 
“traditional rivalry” that exists between the 
several branches of our armed forces (NEWS 
WEEK, June 22), particularly when it is es 
cised to prevent their closest cooperation in 
these critical times. I know of no better weapoa 





Daily, Including Sunday 


Lisbon, Balboa, New York, Natal, 
Honolulu, San Francisco . . . these are 
way stations on the aerial trade routes 


of the world. 

Daily, including Sunday, in winter 
and summer, in war and peace, giant 
Boeing flying boats shuttle to and fro 
across the world in the service of far- 
flung American and British airways. 
From the beginning, three years ago, of 
tegular flight schedules between this 
country and Europe, the transatlantic 
service has been maintained almost en- 
rig airplanes designed and built 
by Boeing. 

Today, when time itself is flying, men, 
messages and vital materials of war are 


dispatched by Clipper to key points in 
the strategic battle formation of the 
United Nations. Such important figures 
as Winston Churchill have recently 
crossed the Atlantic in Boeing planes. 
Since December 7, more than 600 major 
overseas flight assignments have been 
completed “without accident or incident” 
by Boeing-built Pan American Clippers, 
largest of all ships in commercial service. 


The construction of a huge trans- 
oceanic Clipper, complete with galleys, 
berths, lavatories, baggage rooms, crew 
compartments and control cabins, re- 
quires aeronautical engineering of the 
highest calibre. . . . It also requires skill 


in acoustical, chemical, mechanical, 


radio, structural, electrical, heating, ven- 
tilating, seating, sanitary, civil and many 
other kinds of engineering. 

Today the diversified Boeing engineer- 
ing which produced the Boeing fying 
boat is concentrated on the designing o 
Flying Fortresses,* trainers, gliders and 
other military aircraft for our armed 
forces. When the work of these war 
planes is done, these same skills will be 
turned once more to peacetime tasks, 
creating products which serve you well. 
Variety in engineering skills . . . integ- 
rity HA engineering design . . . efficiency 
in production ... long i in Te- 
search . . . these are the qualities which 
are built into things built by Boeing. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“ne TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS’’ AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’*’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 











As recently as 1934 it was standard practice on commer- 
cial airlines to make a permanent soldered connection on all 
electrical wiring. But soldering the hundreds of connections 
on a transport is a slow 
and difficult job, with a 
modern plane’s compli- 
cated maze of electrical 
instruments, controls and 
radio equipment which 
must be removed for serv- 
icing at frequent intervals. 

Planes are useful and 
earn money for the airlines only when they are in the 
air and the nine hours of disconnecting and reconnecting 
electrical cables for one engine only was a far too costly 
bottleneck for any operator. So Cannon developed a com- 
plete line of aircraft connectors or plugs that permits almost 
instantaneous connecting and disconnecting of every elec- 
trical cable on a plane. 

Today Cannon Plugs are standard equipment on all 
airlines, on every American fighting plane, on tanks, in 
radio broadcasting and many other places 
where electrical connections must be made 
quickly and with absolute dependability. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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to place at the disposal of the Axis than dis- 
unity—civilian or military. 

This is hardly the time to argue in the hud- 
dle as to who did, or who should carry the 
ball. At the end of the game the score tells all. 

The last I heard, all branches were fighting 
for, and under, the same flag. Has this changed 
so that each branch considers its own glory 
more important than keeping “Old Glory” out 
of the hands of the Axis? 


Warren Lewis 
Chicago, Ill. 





Extension of Remarks 


Concerning Mr. Ripperger’s letter in your 
issue of July 6, mavbe a little more could be 
added to his statement about writing home. 
Probably the card could say: 

SH-H-H!! 

Shorten your letters and shut your traps, 

Kill all the Axis, not only the Japs. 


James A. TALBort 
Topeka, Kan. 





Par for the Course 


Golfers might say to the following: “Two up 
and three to go,” while others might feel it 
showed the h- of it: 


ESS- 
HEYORICE- 
HIMMLER 
HIROHITO 

HITLER 


Lestre MarsHALL 
Paterson, N.J. 





Death for Spies 


The article “Death for the Saboteurs” by 
Raymond Moley (Newswesrx, July 6) should 
be read by every liberty-loving American and 
should be commended by all. 

Mr. Moley is exactly right—it is high time 
we are asserting our position and quit dealing 
with the “rattlesnakes,” foreign or domestic, 
with even a semblance of fear or with kid 
gloves. 

It is to be hoped our government will deal 
swiftly and adequately with these men who 
dare endanger our way of life or the lives of 
our defenders. 


Lee F. JoHNsTon 
Columbia City, Ind. 





Floral Flag 


Your mention of the floral flag flown on the 
cover of the July American Home i 
was interesting (Newsweek, July 6). At the 
North Dakota Peony Show held in Grand 
Forks June 19 and 20, a similar 40- by 25-inch 
floral flag, made by Mrs. H. D. Benwell, was 
the most appreciated exhibit. The frame was 
filled with wet moss, covered with chicken 
wire. It took 158 red and white peonies for 
the stripes; the field was made of individual 
delphinium florets, no count kept, and the 48 
stars were Shasta daisies. 

Frances Kannowsk! 
Secretary 
North Dakota Peony Society 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
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“THE AMERICAN MONSTER 


WITH THE FLAPPING Wincs!” 


EN Lt. John D. Bulkeley,U.S.N., 

returned from the Far East, he 
brought with him news of the Tokyo 
broadcast, that said: 


“America has developed a secret 
weapon, a monster with flapping wings, 
which makes a lot of noise and fires 
torpedoes in all directions.” 


What “secret weapon” threw the 
Japs into this blind frenzy, dreaming 
up wings that just weren’t there? It 
was the Navy’s incredibly fast, highly 
versatile PT boats powered by Packard. 
They’re the boats that sank Jap trans- 
ports in Subic Bay, that sent a Jap 


cruiser to the bottom, downed five 
bombers, strafed troops on shore. One 
of them carried General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur safely away from Corregidor. 


You can get an idea of what we mean 
by fast when we tell you some of the 
history of the PT boats. 


Powered By Packard 


Ever since World War I, Packard has 
carried on research and development 
work in aircraft-type marine engines. 
Speedboats provided a natural proving 
ground and, year after year, famous 
craft powered by Packard engines out- 


raced the best to be had in interna- 
tional competition. 


When the Navy needed power for its 
PT boats, Packard was ready to roll 
with a super-charged marine engine 
perfectly suited to the job. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, the assembly line was 
sending an endless stream of these 
precision giants to boat builders here 
and abroad. 


Precision Production 


Packard wartime production is preci- 
sion production—marine engines for 
the PT boats, Rolls-Royce engines for 
aircraft—both assignments of the most 
exacting kind. 


Out of this experience are emerging 
new discoveries and advanced tech- 
niques that will be reflected in the 
Packards of the future. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


a 
PACKARD 


FOR PRECISION POWER 























Strange case of the 
One-way Honeymoon 





“In summer, air bubbles escaping from most melting ice take your 
highball’s bubbles on a one-way honeymoon—right out of your 
drink. Ice water dilutes what’s left. Your drink goes flat. 





+o-Beam! Its pin-point carbonation— 
millions of tinier bubbles—stays Bubbly 


Outsmart the ice. Insist on Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water as thousands do, sip 


tastier drinks and... to the last cool sip! 





P.$. When you're “out,” speak up for this 
finer club soda and get a better drink. 


Ginger Ale Highballs taste best when made with 
*“the Champagne of Ginger Ales”—Canada Dry! Also try 
_ Canada Dry Tom Collins Mixer, Lime Rickey, and Spur— 

the cola drink with Canada Dry quality. _ 


Sparkling 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


“THE ANSWER TO YOUR TALL DRINKS’ 
=S<> 3S 
_ = 
Ase coon) "(SPARKLES 


7 Anopened bottle, recapped and put in your 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps Regularly Poh 


refrigerator, keeps its sparkle 24 hours. 
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TRANSITION 


Maraigp: Julia Alter, 32, radio script 
writer, to Homer Cummings, 72, former 
United States Attorney General; in Cock- 
eysville, Md., July 13. They met in Wash- 
ington while she was secretary to the late 
Floyd Gibbons . . . Lana Turner, 21, the 














Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Crane 


movies’ redheaded sweater girl, and Ste- 
phen Crane, 27, Hollywood mercantile 
executive, in Las Vegas, Nev., July 17. 


Divorcep: “Groucho” Marz, 46, by 
Ruth Marz; in Hollywood, July 15. After 
twenty years of marriage, she said, the 
film comedian told her: “Either you get a 
divorce or I will.” 


Diep: Moses L. Annenberg, 64, Philadel- 
phia publisher; at Rochester, Minn., July 
20. Annenberg and his brother Max, Ger- 
man immigrants, became “circulation 
bosses” in the tough newspaper world of 
Chicago in the early 1900s. While his 
brother continued as a circulation manager 
until his death last year, Moe entered the 
highly remunerative field of publishing rac- 
ing news for the nation’s railbirds. He 
bought The Philadelphia Inquirer in 1936. 
Sentenced to three years in a Federal peni- 
tentiary in 1940 for income-tax evasion 
($9,000,000 with interest and penalties), 
Annenberg was paroled six weeks ago a 
“broken man” . . . George Sutherland, 
80, retired Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court; of coronary thrombosis, at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., July 18. Sutherland was 15 
months old when his parents brought him 
from England to Utah. He was appointed 
to the Supreme bench by Warren G. Hard- 
ing in September 1922. A year later, he 
wrote the majority ; 
opinion outlawing 
minimum wage laws. 
It was the first of 
many opinions direct- 
ed at first against state 
legislation to control 
business and regulate 
labor conditions and 
later against the NRA, 
AAA, and other early 
New Deal laws. He 
retired for health in Wide World 
1938. Justice Sutherland 


























THE RIGHT pecs iN THE 
RIGHT HOLES..... 


@ During the first days in school, our 
little boys and girls are earnestly fitting 
pegs and blocks into the holes where 
they belong. It’s one of their earliest 
problems in school life. 

Today, in Washington, the nation’s 
key production men are engaged in a 
gtim and all-important version of this 
same basic problem. Theirs is the gi- 
gantic task of fitting the complicated pegs 
of America’s industrial and material re- 
sources into the largest war production 
program the world has ever known. 

Into this complex problem, The 
Sisalkraft Co. has found the places where 
its products fit. 

For over twenty years The Sisalkraft 
Co. has led in the development and 
production of reenforced, waterproof 
papers. For over twenty years, FIBREEN 
has been wrapping and protecting 
goods and materials, in transit and in 
storage. 

Today FIBREEN continues to pro- 
tect huge quantities of war materials 


repay's lo. Roblem IN 





of all kinds — guarding them against 
damage from rain, dust, sea water or 
salt air during long exposure to all 
kinds of weather — keeping them in con- 
dition for use and action at destination. 

FIBREEN fits—because it’s durable, 
completely waterproof, amazingly 
strong. It’s used as a wrap, as a cover, 
or as a bag — in almost any size or 
shape — for planes, tanks and trucks 
or small arms, medical supplies, deli- 
cate instruments and vital repair parts. 

It further fits the war program because 
it is produced many times faster than 
woven fabrics, with only a small por- 
tion of the labor, and at far less cost. 
In addition, it releases such vital ma- 
terials as burlap and canvas for other 
important war needs—and costs much less. 

Other Sisalkraft papers are also do- 
ing their part. They are being used to 











WAR PRODUCTION 














cure concrete floors in arms plants — 
or runways of flying fields — and to 
help build strategic military and ac- 
cess roads—providing a better cure, with 
fewer man-hours, and at lower cost. 

And farmers are using Sisalkraft 
papers to help solve their major prob- 
lem of storing grains and feeds — and 
to provide the silos they need so badly. 

That’s how the entire production of 
The Sisalkraft Co. today is confined to 
essential war uses. 

If your product fits the war program 
— if you are concerned about the de- 
livery of your products in the same excel- 
lent usable condition as they leave your 
factory—write us and see if FIBREEN 
is the answer to your problem. Tell us 
what you make and how you now pack it. 


THE SISALKRAFT Co. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkvaft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, 
Sisaltape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York San Francisco London Sydney 
In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
at Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, int Jobn, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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The FIFTH 
FREEDOM | 





<,.. This is a fight between a slave world and a free 
world ...the world must make its decision for a 
complete victory one way or another.” 


Vice-President Henry A Wallace. in hs speech at the 2nd 
Annual Dinner of Free World Assoc:atton May 8 1942 


NDUSTRY and commerce, as we know them, were 
I born in a free world; the death of that freedom 
would mean the end of all the gains, all the benefits 
and all the hopes that enterprise has brought to 


civilization. 


This “Fifth Freedom” of industry and trade is, 
therefore, dependent upon uncompromising 
defeat of those who would impose their evil will 
upon mankind. e The Dixie-Vortex Company 
is one of countless American corporations whose 
stockholders and employees have prospered 


from the right to trade in a free world. e The 


Dixie-Vortex Company is pledged to the mainte- 


nance of that right. 














PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
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"Set ‘er for 20,000 feet, Jim . . . and when Fritz comes over you'll knock him down.” 





Air Conditioning makes it hot ‘Upstairs’ 





| brother is a ser- 
geant in an anti-aircraft outfit. 
Let him tell you what air con- 
ditioning means to the crew of 
an “ack-ack”’ battery in action. 


The height of the curtain of 
steel which our boys put up 
against enemy planes depends 
on split-second timing of the 
fuses in the shells. Carrier Air 
Conditioning helps to make 
those fuses deadly accurate. 


If the powder in a fuse is too 
dry, it burns too rapidly—the 
shell explodes too soon. If the 
powder is too moist, the shell 
over-shoots its mark. Carrier 


Air Conditioning keeps the 
right amount of moisture in 
the powder during manufac- 
ture and loading of the shells. 


Helping quantity-with-qual- 
ity production in vital in- 
dustries by controlling shop 
temperatures and humidity is 
a major Carrier war-time as- 
signment. 


But the day is coming when 
air conditioning will nolonger 
be a weapon . . . when this 
great industrial tool will help 
unfold a world of new prod- 
ucts—for peace. 

Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 





The Navy “E”, one of the U. S. 
Navy’s most coveted honors, was 
awarded to Carrier Corporation 
for excellence in war production. 








Carrier 
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This R B & W “‘production soldier’’ is giving nuts a smooth bearing-surface — always at right angles 


to the thread. Nuts semi-finished on a threaded arbor always seat at right angles . 


. . eliminating all pos- 


sibility of complicated combined tension and bending stresses. This, together with counterboring of the lead 
end, means that your assembly man is assured of quicker starting and perfect bearing with R BC W nuts. 


DOWN IN THE BOWELS OF THE EARTH 
are machines that eat rock. 

Their jaws grind on the earth’s density 
. . . then spew up the raw stuffs that 
make guns and razor blades and power. 

To help keep these bucking broncos of 
the mines from shaking themselves to 
pieces .. . their makers, in large numbers 
— like the makers of farm equipment, 
tanks, bridges and battleships — write 
R B & W’s “Empire Brand” on orders 
for bolts and nuts. 

In three great R B & W plants, men 
who realize the importance of fastening 
strength in weapons of war, carefully 
control “‘swaging’”’ and toughening of 


bolt shanks . . . cold-forming of threads 
to maintain continuity of toughened 
grain and make threads cleaner, stronger 
... punching and re-punching of nuts at 
right angles to the grain to avoid possi- 
bility of splitting... burnishing of nuts 
for appearance and more resistance to 
wrench abuse...tapping with frequently- 
changed taps to give you quicker as- _ 
sembly, more holding power. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port 
Chester, N.Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraop- 
olis, Pa.; sales offices at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


AND ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS...SINCE 1845 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


E.x-Ambassador Bullitt went to Lon- 
don to discuss means of beating the Axis 
sub campaign; F.D.R. assigned him to the 
Navy to find out why the U-boats haven’t 
been licked and what should be done 
about it . . . U.S. negotiations with Mar- 
tinique are still being carried on and are 
making some progress . . . A new national 
war-service act is under consideration; it 
would give the government complete con- 
trol of all manpower . . . And the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is framing legislation 
to permit the shifting of farm labor to 
areas where it is needed . . . There’s some 
worry in Washington about U.S. planes 
using the Norden bomb sight over Ger- 
many, though it would take the Nazis at 
least a year to reproduce it in quantity, 
even if they got one intact. 


Russian Outlook 


While admitting that the Russian situa- 
tion is serious, those best informed in 
Washington are not particularly pessimis- 
tic about the long-range outlook. At worst, 
they believe the Nazis will take Rostov 
and possibly Stalingrad, split the southern 
from the central Red Army, and gain con- 
trol of the Krasnodar oil fields. This, of 
course, would add up to a grave defeat. 
But it’s not believed that Germany can 
either gain control of the entire Caucasus 
this year or destroy the Soviet Army as a 
fighting force. Note that the Russians are 
retiring in order and have not had large 
numbers of troops pocketed and wiped out, 
as happened last year. Future events may 
alter the picture, of course, particularly a 


- Jap stab in the back. If this comes, it will 


make the early opening of a second Euro- 
pean front all the more likely. 


National Notes 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard still 
consults his old boss, Vice President Wal- 
lace, on farm problems but, as in the 
parity squabble, doesn’t always take his 
advice . . . British representatives here 
think it unfortunate that military secrecy 
prevents publicizing much of the aid Brit- 
ain is giving the U.S.; they believe it 
might help soften anti-British sentiment 

. The tendency of some Senate com- 


mittee chairmen to by-pass Majority 
Leader Barkley has proved embarrassing 
to the Administration; jokers slipped into 
bills have got by because Barkley, not 
being forewarned, wasn’t prepared to fight 
them . . . Democratic Senator Radcliffe 
of Maryland is getting a reputation as a 
behind-the-scenes “fixer”; he’s handled a 
couple of ticklish questions for the Ad- 
ministration lately. 


Intra-Army Confusion 
One of Washington’s unreported tugs 


of war is going on between the public- © 


relations divisions of the Army Air Forces 
and the War Department. All Air Force 
news releases must clear through the 
senior division, and airmen claim the War 
Department group frequently throws out, 
extensively (and often incorrectly) re- 
vises, or unnecessarily delays their news 
reports. As one example, the Air Force 
group cites a release several weeks ago 
which gave the impression that the War 
Department had taken over the airlines. 
This created wide public confusion and 
cost the airlines thousands of dollars in 
lost passenger revenues. The original Air 
Force release, before it went through the 
War Department copy desk, made it clear 
that the companies themselves remained 
intact. : 


Political Boner 


The mass reorganization of government 
information services into the OWI includ- 
ed a joker that has New Dealers red- 
faced. As a part of the change-over, 
regional divisions of the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports all over the country are 
being disbanded. These field units, many 
of them staffed with nominees of Demo- 
cratic state chairmen or national com- 
mitteemen, were important listening posts 
and integral parts of the New Deal po- 
litica] setup. 


Trivia 

Leon Henderson is collecting dividends 
because his pictures nearly always show 
him with a cigar in his mouth; admirers 
are now sending him boxes of cigars . . . 
Some of the late Huey Long’s friends re- 
veal that he recorded a series of crystal- 
gazing speeches, entitled “I Told You So,” 
which were to be released at five-year 
intervals, the first in 1945; they are sup- 
posed to be held by the Rev. Gerald L. K. 
Smith, Long henchman . . . Some of the 
WPB’s $l-a-year men are taking public- 
speaking courses from a former associate 


of Dale Carnegie . 
relations office in New York is decorated 
with a big sign reading: “This is a public- 
relations office, not a censoring agency.” 





Trends Abroad 
Gandhi's proposed “rebellion” in India 


is a major danger and, recognizing this, 
London is determined to deal ruthlessly 
with any interference with the war effort 
... There are again signs that “peace of- 
fensives” are being conceived in several 
neutral countries; including Argentina; 
they probably won’t be launched until 
after the summer fighting has eased off . . . 
Churchill is being urged to make a “fire- 
side chat,” taking the public into his con- 
fidence; it’s felt his Commons speeches 
don’t reach the people in sufficiently pow- 
erful form. 


Dardanelles Failure 


The Axis three weeks ago made another 
attempt to get warships through the Dar- 
danelles to aid in the campaign against 
Southern Russia. The Italian envoy. to 
Ankara requested passage for small craft 
—chiefly destroyers and submarines—and 
hinted that the ships could go through 
“discreetly” at night. The Italian commu- 
nication also warned that the Axis position 
in the Middle East was improving so rap- 
idly that Turkey would be unwise to re- 
buff the proposal. Nevertheless, the request 
was rejected, and Allied ambassadors were 
informed of it. 


Nazi Africa Move 


Allied intelligence has just learned of the 
recent arrival of a number of Nazi “rep- 
resentatives” in Spanish Rio de Oro on the 
African coast north of Dakar. Some have 
come by Spanish ships and others have 
flown across French territory with special 
transit permits issued by Vichy. One group 
is designated as an “exploitation mission,” 
but it’s known that several naval officers 
are among them. Rio de Oro is so poorly 
developed that it would be hard for the 
Nazis to utilize the colony as an important 
base, even for submarines, but the Allies 
are keeping close tabs on the newly ar- 
rived Nazis. 


Rommel’s Ruse 

This now-it-can-be-told story is vouched 
for by high sources. When the British roar- 
ed into Rommel’s ambush outside Tobruk, 
losing 230 out of 300 tanks and Libya as 
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well, they were victims of a Nazi trick. 
The Germans don’t bother with radio code 
in the heat of battle, and one German gen- 
eral kept broadcasting open appeals for 
reinforcement, depicting his situation as 
critical. Replies from Rommel’s headquar- 
ters stated that it was impossible then to 
aid him and urged him to hold out for one 
more day if possible. Finally convinced, 
the British sent a strong armored force 
against the “crippled” general’s position, 
only to run into the hornet’s nest of anti- 
tank guns and a later flank attack by 
Nazi tanks which nearly wiped out the 
British. 


Belgian Resistance 


Those with access to smuggled reports 
from Belgium say the Nazis may soon es- 
tablish a number of military subgovernors 
‘in the principal cities and in some prov- 
inces. King Leopold’s steadfast refusal to 
appoint a government to rule under Nazi 
occupation has forced Berlin to continue 
to rely on a group of pro-Fascist Belgian 
functionaries to govern. These have pro- 
gressively lost what little control they orig- 
inally had and are now openly flouted. A 
few former Cabinet Ministers have so or- 
ganized resistance that judges refuse to 
make convictions ordered by the “admin- 
istration,” merchants resist trade and labor 
decrees, and farmers evade agricultural 
directives. The increasing breakdown of 
puppet authority is expected to force the 
Nazis to inaugurate a new ruling system. 


Axis and Egypt 


Some details of Axis diplomatic maneu- 
vering in Cairo at the time of Rommel’s 
successful push into Egypt are now avail- 
able. In an attempt to bring pressure on 
the Nahas Pasha government, the Spanish 
Minister sought a personal audience with 
the Prime Minister. He was shunted to sec- 
ondary officials in the Foreign Office who 
asked him to put details of his mission on 
paper. This he refused to do, after consul- 
tation with Madrid. At the same time, two 
high-ranking Egyptian generals were un- 
successfully approached by Axis agents 
with “suggestions” that they denounce to 
King Farouk the policy of passive coopera- 
tion with the British. London, however, was 
disappointed by Farouk’s failure to con- 
demn, at its request, the formal Axis state- 
ment assuring Egypt of respect for its sov- 
ereignty. 


Foreign Notes 

To get away when close-pressed, the 
Japs are now known to have a smoke- 
bomb device attached under the engine 
nacelles of planes. The pilot starts smoke 
pouring from his engine, goes into a dive 
and, after his pursuer abandons him as 
finished, pulls out of the dive and departs 
. . . There’s a shortage of all types of film 
in Central America, but the lack of X-ray 
film is becoming critical . . . The British 


lost a large number of U. S. tanks at To- 
bruk, which had been taken there for re- 


pair. 





Union Rackets 


An undercover difference of opinion ex- 
ists within the Administration as to just 
how successful has been the cleanup of 
union rackets on closed-shop projects. The 
Labor Department is highly pleased, claim- 
ing that the chief abuses—charging new, 
nonunion workers excessive initiation fees 
before allowing them to start work, or 
tapping them for “kickbacks” while with- 
holding union membership—have been vir- 
tually eliminated. But Justice Department 
officials point out that the elimination of 
an initiation fee often means that the 
worker is initiated “free” only after paying 
an equivalent amount in installments taken 
from his daily pay, and that correction of 
kickbacks is frequently effected just by is- 
suing a “temporary” union membership. 
Justice Department men feel that these 
practices, though legal, are deliberate 
evasions of the Federal “anti-kickback” 
statute. 


Exchange Seat Trading? 


With the market in bad shape, the New 
York Stock Exchange is considering offer- 
ing a new kind of security—its own seats. 
Once sold for as much as $500,000, seats 
today are going for around $20,000. Con- 
vinced they will eventually climb to some- 
where near their former value, Wall Street- 
ers are now suggesting that securities cor- 
porations and banks be allowed to buy 
memberships, without trading privileges, to 
hold for speculation. Some even favor 
granting such buyers the privileges, argu- 
ing that it would bring in more business. 
Another suggested plan would allow mem- 
bers to buy and sell as many seats as they 
wish. 


Business Footnotes 


Friends of Theodore Granik, recently 
appointed special adviser to Donald Nel- 
son, say one of his principal duties is to 
keep Nelson informed of the publie temper 
through his American Forum of the Air . . 
Though the deal was upset by Pear! Har- 
bor, Jim Farley is still dickering to buy 
the New York Yankees; failing that, he 
will try to get some other big-league cfib 

. . With increasing troop-train move- 
ments, the Army no longer requires Pull- 
man accommodations for trips of less than 
two nights. Incidentally, the Army pays 
full fare less 5% for soldiers. 





Movie Lines 


A ew Russian film, “The Defense of 
Tsaritsin,” is being rushed to this coun- 
try to take. advantage of the imminent 


= 


German threat to Tsaritsin, now called 
Stalingrad . . . Walter Wanger, producer 
of “The Long Voyage Home,” is working 
on a movie about Texas A. & M., tenta- 
tively titled “American Youth Has Never 
Been Licked” . . . Producer Jesse Lasky 
will make the first screen appearance of 
his 32 years in the movie industry in his 
Warner Brothers’ production “The Ad- 
ventures of Mark Twain.” He will appe:: 
as a Klondike gold-rush prospector. 


‘Bambi’ vs. Huntsmen 

U.S. sportsmen are up in arms over 
“Bambi,” Walt Disney’s new cartoon fea- 
ture based on Felix Salten’s story of a 
fawn. Led by Raymond J. Brown, editor 
of Outdoor Life, they claim that scenes 
showing a hunter killing a doe in spring 
(an act unlawful anywhere in the U.S.) 


. and careless campers causing a forest fire 


create an “erroneous and harmful” im- 
pression of U.S. sportsmen. To clear up 
any misunderstanding, Brown wired Dis- 
hey suggesting a foreword explaining that 
the picture is a fantasy. Disney replied 
that the locale of the story is Germany’s 
Black Forest and that it was too late to 
insert a foreword. Brown insists that 
scenes and animals (including “Bambi”) 
in the film are typically American and has 
warned of nationwide condemnation by 
sportsmen if his suggestion isn’t met. 


Miscellany 


After only 38 days of operation, a 
Tokyo-Buenos Aires circuit for photo 
transmission by radio has been broken off 
at the instigation of American officials 
who feared a flood of Jap propaganda pic- 
tures playing up United Nations defeats 
. . . Though Marshall Field’s office denies 
it, the rumor that he is interested in re- 
viving the recently deceased Kansas City 
Journal still persists in Chicago news- 
paper circics . . . Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
signature, which formerly fetched $15 to 
$20, is currently being knocked down for 
as little as $1. 


Aryanism for Mussolini 


German racial theorists, who have had 
to stretch their doctrine of a superior 
race pretty thin to include the Japs, have 
now uncovered “evidence” that Mussolini 
may be of “Aryan” superman stock after 
all. In a recent article, the Nazi historian 
Schaeffer points out that in the fourteenth 
century thousands of German mercenaries 
went to Italy to fight under Cardinal 
Albornoz for the papal party against the 
Roman nobles. Among them were Her- 
mann Muselin, Egulf Mussolin, and 
Egenulf Mussolin. These knights fought 
in campaigns around Forli, and many of 
them settled there after the wars. Forli is 
Mussolini’s birthplace, and it’s “likely,” 
the German authority argues, that the 
Italian dictator is a descendant of one of 
them. 








INDUSTRY #e JOB-MAKER 
needs NEW PARTNERS - 


Two things are different about this war: 

Stupendous industrial production has 
been achieved almost overnight. That 
goes for aluminum, and for Alcoa Alumi- 
num in particular. We are producing more 
in a single month than we did in a whole 
year, not so long ago. 

Also, industry as a whole is recogniz- 
ing its after-the-war responsibility. It is 
actually, quietly, doggedly at work con- 
cocting new things to make after the war 
—new things that will provide the jobs 
needed by the boys coming back, and by 
the men now on war production. 

We have taken as our share of this 
effort the finding of new uses for the seven- 
fold aluminum capacity that will soon be 
in existence. Success in that search will 
mean at least one million new jobs that 
never existed before. 

Here at Alcoa Aluminum we call the 
process of dreaming up new products 
Imagineering. Many engineers and de- 
signers throughout industry are paying 


ALCOA 


special attention to the new low prices of 
Alcoa Aluminum, and to many new war- 
found techniques, as one set of tools that 
have a keen edge for the future. 

Industry needs partners in this. work. 

New products make new jobs, provided 
there are customers to buy. Buying War 
Bonds today sets you up to be one of 
those customers. It gives you the where- 
withal to be ready to buy the fascinating 
new products industry is getting ready for 
you. All the things you are having to do 
without now can be yours after the war, 
if you exchange every penny you can 
possibly spare for Bonds, which finance 
the war, and at the same time make your 
savings available to use after the war 
is over. 

That is personal preparation for the 
future, personal Imagineering. It is plain 
common sense. And it will help make a 
peace that is really peaceful. 

AtLumInuM Company OF AMERICA, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM 
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Looks at GH Q of War Production 





W. age control is really going to be taken 
in hand by the Administration. The Presi- 
dent has been convinced finally that some 
definite, positive step toward wage con- 
trol must be taken as an anti-inflation 
measure. After long talks with Congres- 
sional leaders, he is now readying a special 
message and will send it to Congress with- 
in a few days. 

Taxes will be kept on a year-to-year basis 
despite Senator George’s appeal for a for- 
the-duration policy. Next January another 
tax bill is coming, and Morgenthau has in- 
dicated that he will renew his demands for 
joint mandatory returns for married cou- 
ples, higher estate taxes, and imposts on 
income from tax-exempt securities if he is 
unsuccessful in getting them written into 
the present measure by the Senate. 

Junk and scrap heaped up throughout 
the country is bestirring a heavy load of 
Congressional mail from constituents who 
demand to know why it isn’t being used. 
WPB explains that all major sources of 
junk and scrap have been checked and 
deals made. The reason for not having the 
stuff moved is the lack of transportation. 


S hip repairs have saddled an unexpected 
burden onto already overworked ship- 
yards. Repair and salvage costs to put 
submarine-stricken vessels back into serv- 
ice are extremely great. Materials, time, 
and space consumed are also affecting new 
construction. 

The expected rationing of fifteen more 
commodities is coming all right—in late 
summer or early fall. You haven’t heard 
much about it because the OPA is careful- 
ly guarding the list of items to prevent a 
heavy run on them before rationing ma- 
chinery can be set up. 

C tvilian-goods production accounts for 
a surprisingly large percentage of the rec- 
ord industrial production of 180 points in 
the June Federal Reserve Board Index. To 
be specific, 92 points went for civilian 
goods. The significant fact is that a year 
ago only 20% of total industrial output 
was for war as against almost 50% now. 
P. riority inflation—the term for piling 
new and higher priority ratings on top of 
each other—continues to be a bothersome 


WPB problem. Because of it, businessmen 
and officials are unable to estimate the 
real effectiveness of any particular rating 
in getting goods. 

Home insulation and other repairs de- 
signed to conserve fuel in the coming win- 
ter may soon be made easier. This would 
be accomplished by relaxation of present 
priority curbs on materials as well as by 
liberalization of the Federal Reserve ban 
on installment buying of such materials. 

e e 

Alimony payers got a break in the new 
tax bill for this reason: A Treasury sur- 
vey showed that income taxes plus ali- 
mony exceeded 100% of income in many 
cases. So it was decided to collect from 
persons receiving alimony instead. 


e e 
War Bonds and Stamps sales are ex- 
pected to pick up after the summer. The 
Treasury feels that summer vacations have 
cut into funds which will be invested in 
bonds during the winter months. 
Wes is worried about preservation of 
the distribution system. With an increas- 
ing number of retailers and wholesalers 
forced out of business because of lack of 
goods, officials predict a knotty problem in 
distributing the vast amounts of postwar 
consumer items. 
M eat-shortage talk is premature. Right 
now there is plenty of beef, although pork 
will be short until fall, when the slaughter 
season begins. Packers expect slaughter to 
rise to 100,000,000 hogs, which exceeds 
considerably the previous record year of 
86,000,000. The “meatless days” of 1917 
were caused by slaughter dropping to 56,- 
000,000. 
Leon Henderson will probably win most 
oi his fights if the trend continues the way 
it has been going. For example, he got 
around subsidies in the Senate when that 
body approved Jesse Jones’s subsidizing 
of the oil companies. The OPA Adminis- 
trator’s ace card is the fact that when he 
has to break through a price ceiling, peo- 
ple blame Congress—not him. 


The Caribbean supply situation is 
grave. Fuel and food shortages are ex- 
tremely critical in most of the area. Ship 
sinkings have aggravated the problem. So 
has lack of refrigeration in which foods 
could be preserved. Plans now call for more 
diversion of smaller craft to ports of call 
in the Caribbean, plus switching away 
from the sugar crop to other products to 
make the islands as self-sufficient as pos- 


sible. Opposition comes from absentee 
sugar-plantation owners. 


The Smaller War Plants Corp.'s first 
move will probably be the reopening 
of existing government contracts and the 
splitting up of larger ones among a group 
of the smaller producers. Except for such 
redistribution, the corporation doesn’t ap- 
pear to have concrete plans to help small 
businessmen. 

e e 
Retail sales are taking a curious nose 
dive. With home-furnishings sales tum- 
bling as families of drafted men double up 
and with tighter credit terms also slowing 
up business, comparison with July sales of 
a year ago shows a sour picture. 
Airline operators are concerned over the 
amount of revenue they are losing because 
of public misunderstanding of the air- 
travel priority system. They are not bid- 
ding for passengers in the prewar man- 
ner, and they are flying with empty seats. 
Businessmen needing plane seats should 
make reservations several days in advance 
or appear at the airport just before flight 
time. Morning flights and those at odd 
hours are usually best bets. 


The armed services are critical of the 
recent WPB realignment. Top Army and 


<a 


Navy men say the change left just as | 


many loose ends as before and that it fur- § 


thermore failed to specify the WPB’s func- 
tions as against those of the Joint Army- 
Navy Munitions Board. They say that the 


delineation of authority is still badly mud- 


died. 


Concentration of industry along the 


lines of the British nucleus system, where 4 


one or several plants in an industry make 
all the civilian goods and others complete- 
ly convert to war production, is again re- 
ceiving serious WPB consideration. Less 
material waste and more speed in war- 
goods manufacture are the two principal 
reasons for the plan. Farm machinery and 
typewriters will probably be the guinea 
pigs. 

Civilian morale is again being given seri- 
ous thought at WPB. A few months back, 
when all priority applications by civilian- 
goods producers argued that their products 
were necessary for “morale,” considerable 
prejudice was built up against this intan- 


gible term. Now officials recognize that ; 


certain items, such as toilet goods and 


cosmetics, are “morale essentials” and, a 
therefore, should be kept in production if © 


possible. 











Above: AT-7 Beechcraft in flight. Below: AT-11 Beechcrafts on the Production Line 








BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


N incredible idea, wasn’t it... 
talking over a wire to someone 

out of earshot? No wonder the early 
telephone was a fearsome instrument. 


It is difficult to believe that sixty- 
six years ago there was not a single 
telephone in America. Yet our vast, 
intricate, marvelously efficient tele- 
phone communications system has 
been developed since 1876. 


At present there are more than 42,000,000 tele- 
phones in the world, over half of them in the 
United States. Literally millions of miles of 
telephone wire interlace our land. Raise the 
instrument at your elbow and your voice can 
span the continent in seconds. Throughout 
America today the telephone systems are ren- 
dering the nation a vital service . . . distin- 
guished as much for the able assumption of 
emergency demands as for the efficient dis- 
charge of important new duties. 


But our great telephone systems were not built 
by inspiration, ingenuity and enterprise alone. 
Like all commercial and industrial undertak- 


ings, they first required the investment of cap- 
ital. Before capital is risked there must be 
protection against the hazards of fire, explosion, 
windstorm and accident. Vital to the cong- 
dence of investors is dependable insurance. 


Insurance Company of North America has been 
providing such protection since 1792. Advanc- 
ing side by side with the growing, progres- 
sive nation, ‘‘North America’ has steadily 
broadened and extended its service for 150 years. 
Founded when George Washington was serving 
his first term as President, this oldest American 
fire and marine insurance company has never 
ceased devising new policies 

and facilities to meet the new 

needs of the changing times. 


Realizing that individual prop- 
erty owners are always better 
served by close personal coop- 
eration, in 1807 the Company 


instituted the system of contacting clients 
through authorized, on-the-spot Agents. 
“Standard Protection,’’ originated by ‘North 
America,” is distributed by local Agents 
who are now benefiting by. another impor- 
tant improvement in Company service. By 
the projection of its Head Office facilities to 
Company Service Offices in key cities, the com- 
plete scope of North America service is now 
quickly avdilable through all its Agents and 
all Brokers. 


Specify North America protection . .. there 
is in your section a North America Agent, or 
a Broker, who, with the facilities of a nearby 
Company Service Office, is better equipped to 
serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name 
*‘Eagle’’emblem of Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. Capital 
$12,000,000. Losses paid: Over $476,000,000. 
With its affiliates, ic writes practically every 
form of insurance except life. 


Other Companies of the Nerth America Group: Indemnity Ins. Co.of 
North America ¢ The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ¢ National Security 
Insurance Co. © Central Insurance Company of Baltimor® 
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Cry for Opening Second Front 
Grows With Peril in Russia 


But U.S. Air Forces May Be 
Answer to How United Nations 
Can Soon Take the Offensive 


Kogda she budet vtoroy? 

That was the question which Russians 
put to Americans and Britons on the 
streets of Moscow. It was a stark, literal 
query: “When will there be a second 
front?” It was a question that dominated 
the conference rooms in London and Wash- 





ington and wielded a powerful influence 
on the course of the war in the Far East. 

The Allies had expected this to happen. 
But somehow the actuality was worse than 
the prospect had been. Oliver Lyttelton, 


_ British Minister of Production, said the 


Nazi military machine was producing its 
“maximum yield” and admitted that be- 
cause of Nazi advances in Russia Britain 
was also in as perilous a spot as just after 
Dunkerque. And he forecast that the next 
80 days would tell the story. 

It was a story that was already in its 


scone 
America’s offensive power shapes up: United States bomber crew in Egypt 


decisive phase. The Russians were not exag- 
gerating when they stressed the desperation 
of their position. It was still the fate of the 
Allies, however, to be fighting vital battles 
all over the world. The future course of the 
war depended on what happened on the 
Don and Volga. But it depended just as 
surely on what took place west of the Nile. 
And there was the increasing probability 
that the second front would first be opened 
not by the Allies in Europe but by the 
Japanese in Siberia. 

Reduced to the lowest common denom- 
inator, the problem for the Allies was how 
to take the offensive as soon as possible— 
of how to force the Axis to shift men and 
machines to meet United Nations attacks. 
The spearhead for such an offensive al- 
ready exists. It is the United States Air 
Forces and by last week in both Britain 
and the Middle East it was preparing to 
go into action on a large scale. 

Although the heaviest concentrations of 
American planes are in the British Isles, 
the transfer of Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brere- 
ton from India to Egypt heralded a flow of 
United States air power to the Middle East 
that may change basic strategy in this re- 
gion. In some degree, however, this is a 
development that will occur wherever 
American-manned planes go into action. 

The reason for this is that the American 
Air Forces have a technique and a theo- 
retical approach that differs considerably 
from those of the Germans, the Russians, 
or the Japanese. American air strategists 
have much in common with the RAF, but 
the development of military aviation in 
the United States has nonetheless taken 
an original turn. 

The raids by the American planes in the 
Middle East provided an example of 
United States technique. The majority of 
the 21 tactical missions undertaken by 
this force have been night attacks. But a 
number of them have been day raids with- 
out fighter protection on targets as dis- 


_ tant as Tobruk. 


This is also the course that American 
air operation has taken in the South Pa- 
cific. There, most raids have been pre- 
cision daylight bombings on small mili-' 
tary targets such as Japanese air and 
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naval bases. In the Middle East the nat- 
ural conditions are nearly perfect for such 
daylight attacks. Rain and fog seldom 
occur, visibility is excellent, and the con- 
tour of the coastline provides a good guide 
to targets. 

Over Europe, conditions are reversed by 
predominately bad weather and low ceil- 
ings. But on good days the American 
technique could be applied. United States 
bombers have been built with high-alti- 
tude daytime raids in mind. Their speed 
and range top those of any other com- 
parable craft. And they have an ace in the 
hole in the Norden bombsight. It is sup- 
posed to make possible precision bomb- 
ing from heights of more than 20,000 feet. 
That is an altitude at which the effective- 
ness of anti-aircraft fire is greatly dimin- 
ished although enemy fighters are a danger. 

The RAF still places its greatest reli- 
ance on night bombing and it counts on a 
rapidly increasing number of American 
planes to add to the power of the raids. 
But the British have also been experi- 
menting with day attacks. Last week sub- 
marine yards at Liibeck and Flensburg 
and factories in the Ruhr were raided by 
four-motored bombers, mostly in late after- 
noon assaults. 

In one instance, however, the United 
States has followed the German lead. On 
July 17, Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief 
of the Air Forces, announced that a Troop 


Carrier Command had been formed. The 
objective is to train large units of para- 
chute and glider troops for air Commando 
raids. It fitted in with the idea of an as- 
sault against the Reich by day as well 
as by night. 





Push to the Volga 


Russians Trade Space for Time 
in Yielding Donbas to Nazis 


Dear Comrade-Fighters, your country 
has faith in you. It knows that in your 
veins flows blood akin to that of the 
Sevastopol heroes. Fight to the last drop 
of blood. Destroy the enemy’s men and 
material. Check him. Counterattack him. 
Bleed him—anything to undermine his 
offensive thrust. 


These were the words that Pravda, the 
official Communist daily, addressed to the 
Red Army last week as the Germans 
plowed into the very heart of the Soviet 
and toward the Volga, a river that all 
Russians look upon as a sacred stream. 
After the high hopes aroused by the cam- 
paigns of last winter, the continued prog- 
ress of the Nazi divisions brought the 
Soviet face to face with one of the darkest 
hours of the war. 








European 


Defeat: The memory of defeat still rankled when this picture—just arrived 
in the United States—was taken last winter after the fall of Singapore. It shows 
General Sugiyama, Japanese Chief of Staff, shaking hands with General Per- 
cival, British commander in Malaya. Percival is wearing a Japanese identifica- 
tion armband. Next to Sugiyama stands General Yamashita, field commander 
of the Japanese forces during their campaign in Malaya. 


Across the Don steppes, across fields 
blanketed with shoulder-high wheat, the 
Wehrmacht pounded ahead. The advance 
was relatively slow. Against Moscow last 
year, the Nazis moved 27 miles a day, 
Against Leningrad, the pace was 20 miles, 
In the Don Basin, the average speed has 
amounted to 11 miles a day, and with each 
day the momentum has slackened. 

Though slow, the Nazi drive was perilous 
in the extreme to the Soviet. The Russians 
were still trading space for time, but it was 
space that they could ill afford to lose, space 
on which they had lavished years of work. 

Hitler’s immediate objectives were the 
cities of Rostov and Stalingrad. Rostov is 
the key point of an important oil pipeline 
and the gateway to the Caucasus. Stalin- 
grad is a city of great industrial plants, 
shipbuilding yards, oil tanks, grain ele- 
vators, and fish canneries. To the Soviet, 
it is Pittsburgh, Omaha, and New Orleans 
rolled into one and placed on the Volga 
shore. But it’s even more than that. It is 
a symbol—for 24 years ago this month, the 
White Armies were defeated at Stalingrad 
(then Tsaritsin) by the Red forces under 
Stalin and Voroshiloff. 

The resources of the Ukraine and the 
Don Basin give some idea of how much 
the Soviet has lost. The Ukraine alone in 
1938 supplied one-fourth of Russia’s grain, 
two-thirds of the sugar, half of the pig 
iron, nearly a half of the aluminum, about 
a fifth of the machinery and machine tools. 
The great Donbas (Don Basin) territory 
in 1939 produced 87,000,000 tons of coal— 
or about a half of Russia’s total output. 
From the. Don, salt, mercury, zinc, lime- 
stone, and glass also poured forth into 
other parts of the Soviet. 

The Donbas had a denser railway net 
than any other part of the country. The 
Basin’s power.grid was one of Russia’s 
greatest. The number of its cities grew 
from fifteen in 1933 to 52 six years later. 
These cities became centers of a vast 
chemical and metallurgical industry. Voro- 
shilovgrad, abandoned last week, had one 
of Russia’s most important locomotive 
works. Some of these industries have been 
moved to the Urals. New industrial areas 
have been developed farther East. But the 

grain, and the mineral resources, and the 

industries of the Ukraine, combined with 
the oil of the threatened Caucasus, formed 
a vital part of Soviet economy. 

All this was about lost, but the Nazis 
were still 150 miles from Stalingrad, al- 
though their path lay across a plain. The 
Russians took advantage of every hillock, 
of every hamlet, and every clump of trees 
to fight a rearguard battle. But the main 
body of their forces apparently was rqll- 
ing back to the Don, the first tenable line 
of defense. It was not a rout. It was a de- 
liberate, well-considered withdrawal, and 
even the Nazi command issued none of its 
customary claims of great encirclements. 

The Russians clung to two hopes. One 
was that the Nazi offensive would bog 
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down of its own weight, as it did in every 
instance last year. The Wehrmacht’s sup- 
ply lines already stretch over 200 miles 
of devastated territory. The men are ex- 
hausted. The armored vehicles need recon- 
ditioning. 

The other hope was pinned on Voronezh. 
In German strategy, this battered city 
plays only a defensive part: to protect the 
left flank of the advancing armies. In Rus- 


European 


This is what it means for Russians to be captured by the Nazis: At the left, Soviet prisoners 


sian hands, Voronezh can, however, be- 
come the base of offensive operations. 

At Voronezh, when the Nazi forces, 
weakened by their losses in crossing the 
Don, began to falter, the Russians threw 
fresh units into the battle. The German 
lines were pierced, and Soviets even re- 
established beachheads on the western 
bank of the Don. From this position the 
Russian Armies threaten the flank of the 


entire German advance—especially if the 
Reds have enough reserves to launch a 
real counterattack. 


Reserves 


For the first time the Nazis acknowl- 
edged that a decisive battle of “encircle- 
ment and annihilation” against the Soviets 
was impossible because of the unlimited 
space in Russia. The admission was made 


Internationa) 


stumble in; on the right, a batch of captured men are hauled away in carts to the execution ground 


German soldiers inspect the ranked bodies of dead Russian prisoners in a camp behind the lines 


International 
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The Hitler effort to isolate Russia, 
as described in this column for July 20, 
continued unabated at the beginning of 
this week. The plan to neutralize the 
Red Army with holding attacks in the 
Voronezh sector, while Bock’s main 
armies pushed toward the Caucasus, took 
definite shape both with respect to its 
immediate specific purpose and the larger 
part it will play in the grand plan of 
the German High Command for oc- 
cupation of the Middle East. 

Should Hitler gain the region south of 
the Don and Volga and the Northern 
Caucasus, even if halted on the slopes of 
the mountains, he will have gained a new 
empire—an empire with vast agricultural 
and mineral lands, industrial areas, and 
the rich oil wells of Krasnodar and 
Grozny. In addition, he will have cut 
the Iranian supply line to Russia, sepa- 
rated the British from their northern 
allies, and will have consolidated his 
position between the Black and Caspian 
Seas. Obviously, with such gains, the 
Wehrmacht could well go into winter 
quarters to await springtime for the long- 
dreamed German march on Baghdad. 

Although the Iran-Iraq zone is the 
Germans’ geographical objective in the 
plan for ousting the British from this 
region, the present battle areas in the 
Don sector and in the Egyptian theater 
are in a larger aspect the flanks of the 
Middle East front that curves northward 
into the Caucasus and southward along 
the East Mediterranean shores. 

On the north flank, in the lower re- 
cesses of the Don across the northern 
threshold of the Caucasus, the German 
main offensive swept rapidly toward the 
Stalingrad-Rostov objective line. The 
g:'ning of either of these terminals would 
afford the necessary springboard for 
launching an attack on Astrakhan, to 


prolong the line from Stalingrad down 
the Volga or, failing here, to push through 
Rostov across the top of the Caucasus. 

The huge million-man drive, if success- 
ful, would result further in establishing a 
new front extending from Orel southeast- 
ward in practically a straight line, behind 
the barriers of the Don and Volga, and 
reaching to the Caspian Sea. In this 
position, with the new line fortified, as 
other sectors of the front have been made 
into zones of defense, exploitation of the 
Caucasus could be carried on without 
great Russian interference. 

In furtherance of the Hitler plan, the 
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German-Allied battlefield, 


present and future 


The Magnitude of the German Drive Unfolds 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


movement into the Caucasus proper, with 
the occupation of the quadrangle Ros- 
tov-Astrakhan-Makhach Kala-Krasnodar, 
might be considered the second phase of 
the campaign. And paralleling the move- 
ment into the Caucasus, all indications 
point to a combined sea and air attack 
against the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, to gain the seaports and to capture 
or destroy the Russian Fleet sheltered in 
the coastal harbors. 

The third phase of Hitler’s campaign 
for domination of the Caucasus, if 
opened, would involve extension of the 
occupation to include the region south of 
the mountains with control of the lateral 
railway from Baku to Batum. 

Consummation of the grand plan would 
bring the German hordes to the border of 
Iran, thus facing the British in their 
Middle East bastion, which guards the 
road to India and the Mediterranean 
coastal route to Egypt. 

If Hitler were halted in the north or 
south, he might attempt a drive through 
Turkey or an air-borne invasion from the 
Dodecanese via Cyprus into Syria. Al- 
though neither of these moves seems 
imminent, one or both may be ventured 
should the future military situation re- 
quire drastic and costly measures. 


On the south flank of the Middle 
East front, both sides continue their 
sparring tactics to soften pe opponent 
and to seek an opening for ‘launching an 
all-out drive. The importance Hitler at- 
taches to Rommel’s campaign in Egypt 
may indicate that he plans his main 
offensive against the Middle East to be 
initiated from the south flank. If so, then 
the battle waging in Egypt may well be 
the beginning of the struggle for mastery 
of Northern Africa, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and the Suez Canal. 











on July 18 by Das Schwarze Korps, organ 
of the Elite Guard, which explained: 

“Partial encirclement will be possible, 
but the Russians always will be able to 
rescue the main force of their troops and 
bring up fresh reserves.” 

The strength of the reserves has more 
and more become the key to continued 
Russian resistance. Last winter, Stalin 
turned the tide of the battle for Moscow 
by throwing in fresh troops at the right 
moment. The trick was apparently repeat- 
ed in the struggle for Voronezh. The course 
of the present battle will largely depend 


on the success of the Russians in bringing 
up their reserves at the decisive moment. 

Meanwhile, the Red Army is continuing 
to train millions of men in huge camps 
near Moscow, in the Volga Valley, and 
especially in the Urals. This eyewitness 
report of the work now being done in the 
Urals was published in Pravda: 

“The Urals have already played a colos- 
sal part in the preparation of army re- 
serves. Many new divisions and brigades, 
now at the front, received their training 
here under conditions approximating ac- 
tual warfare. 


“In the Ural Mountains, on the collec- 
tive farms and in populated areas, there 
are today numerous training camps. The 
entire area nearby is crisscrossed by 
communication 
trenches, pillboxes, and lines of barbed 
wire. All these have been built by the 
reservists themselves, to master military 
engineering and to learn how to destroy 
the motorized and tank units of the 


trenches, tank traps, 


enemy. 


“The wide spaces of the fields, the 
rugged face of the mountains present ideal 
conditions for the training of a tough 
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fighter. The remoteness of the villages 
from cities brings training closer to actual 
war conditions. 

“The new reserve units are headed by 
experienced officers and commissars. They 
have all gone through the civil war, have 
fought in many battles, have well learned 
the tactics of the cunning foe, know well 
the front-line conditions. They share their 
experience with the younger, still untried 
junior officers. 

“Special emphasis in the training of new 
officers and men is placed on offensive 
action. The troops spend most of their 
time on studying offensive operations, in 
which the coordination of artillery with 
infantry, trench-mortar units, and auto- 
matic arm troops is stressed. 

“The trainees energetically prepare to 
combat enemy tanks. The latter no longer 
hold any terrors for the tough and cou- 
rageous Russian fighter. The new units 
also have considerable numbers of men 
specially trained to destroy tanks.” 


Blitz Flashback 


During the great Axis bombing attack 
last spring, the RAF in Malta was re- 
duced to a fighting strength of only a 
dozen planes, according to Prime Minister 
Churchill. RAF pilots from the island 
fortress, however, say that there were 
times when even fewer machines were on 
hand to meet the Axis assault. All during 
this period, Air Vice Marshal Hugh P. 
Lloyd, RAF commander, never once slept 
away from his office. 

Last week, with Axis attacks on a far 
smaller scale than at the height of the 
blitz, Lloyd was awarded a rest. He was 
recalled as commander of the Malta air 
force preparatory to taking “another im- 
portant post.” His successor was Air Vice 
Marshal Keith Rodney Park, an aggres- 
sive man of 50 and probably the RAF’s 
most skillful fighter commander. Park’s air 
group took the brunt of the German as- 
sault during the Battle of Britain. 

Just how much of the burden he and 
his men did bear was revealed in a recent 
letter to The London Daily Telegraph 
from Charles Grey Grey, former editor of 
The Aeroplane. Grey’s letter was a criti- 
cism of a statement in Maj. Alexander de 
Seversky’s book “Victory Through Air 
Power.” Seversky claimed that the Ger- 
mans should have attacked industrial ob- 
Jectives in the Midlands instead of wast- 
ing their planes on London. Grey told why 
the Germans stayed away from the Mid- 
lands and incidentally shed some new light 
on the Battle of Britain: 

_ What Major Seversky does not know 

is that if the Luftwaffe had struck for the 

Midlands instead of our south coast they 

would have been met by fighter squadrons 

from stations all the way up from the 
es to Scotland. 

“Even today few peop'e know that No. 





. International 
Paddy Finucane knew how to die 


11 Group under Air Vice Marshal K. R. 


Park practically fought the Battle of Brit- 
ain itself, gallantly supported by a few 
squadrons from No. 10 Group under Air 
Vice Marshal Sir Quintin Brand in the 
West Country and from No. 12 Group 
just north of the Thames under Air Vice 
Marshal T. L. Leigh-Mallory. But at no 
time did No. 10 and No. 12 Groups have 
to put out their full strength. And the 
groups up to the north were never used. 
That is important knowledge because so 
many people think that our fighter force 
was reduced to practically nothing when 
the battle stopped.” 





‘This Is It? 


Brendan (Paddy) Finucane, the RAF’s 
famous 21-year-old wing commander, liked 
to sum up his fighting technique this way: 
“See the other chap before he sees you. Hit 





him when you fire. You might not have 
a second chance.” That was the way Paddy 
shot down 30-odd Nazi planes. 

Last week over the green waters of the 
English Channel, Finucane didn’t get any 
second chance. The Irish ace who in more 
than 50 cross-Channel battles had shown 
that he could outfight anything with wings 
was brought down by a lowly Nazi ma- 
chine gun mounted on a French beach. At 
too low an altitude to bail out and with a 
hole in the radiator of his Spitfire, Finucane 
tried to settle the rocking plane onto the 
water. It hit the waves, then sank like a 
rock. Just before, Paddy spoke into the 
two-way radio: “This is it, chaps.” 





Currie in China 


The temperature in Chungking last 
week climbed to a torrid 102 degrees in 
the shade. Perspiring crowds sought relief 
in the damp air-raid shelter caves. Others 
poured down the steep hillsides and wal- 
lowed in the muddy Yangtze. Drooping 
policemen didn’t interfere with “speak- 
easies” selling ice cream although it had 
been banned as a “waste of time and 
money.” With the power plant under re- 
pair, water was scarce, and coolies did a 
brisk business selling Yangtze water by 
the bucket. 

To this sweltering capital came a slight, 
quiet, gray-haired man—Lauchlin Cur- 
rie, one of President Roosevelt’s several 
trouble shooters with “a passion for an- 
onymity.” Always close-mouthed, Currie 
would not disclose anything about the 
purpose of his trip. But over the teacups, 
Chungking gossip ran to the effect that 
Currie’s mission was to secure an exact 
picture of the Chinese military position 
and need for supplies. 

This was the second visit to Chungking 
for the 39-year-old Nova Scotian, who be- 
came an American citizen only eight years 
ago. In January 1941, he headed. a mis- 
sion to survey China’s economic needs. 
Out of it emerged a three-year plan of 
economic reform, now backed by a half- 
billion-dollar American loan. 

China’s military position at the time of 
Currie’s arrival was bad—but no worse 
than in previous weeks. After a brief lull in. 
fighting, the Japanese launched a fresh 
campaign. The new targets were the large 
coastal cities of South China. The great 
port of Foochow was besieged, and Wen- 
chow and Juian were devastated, after 
exchanging hands several times. But the 
campaign failed to plug the supply lines 
from the coast to Free China. 

Contraband continued to seep through 
the Japanese blockade on small junks, 
which picked up their cargo—often bought 
from the Japanese themselves—in Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong, and landed it in one 
of the hundreds of small, shallow harbors 
denting the coast. To seal all these tiny 
ports would be a task too heavy for the 
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Official U. 8. Navy photo 


Kiska: American bombs struck one transport of the Japanese invasion fleet at the tip of the Aleutians 


Japanese Navy to bear at the present 
time. 

The loss of the large ports to the Chi- 
nese was also partly offset by good -news 
on other fronts. The new American air 
force continued to pound the Japanese, 
doing heavy damage in yet another raid 
on the important enemy base of Hankow. 
Another success was scored by Chinese 
troops against a strong Japanese column 
pushing southward from the newly seized 
Hangchow-Nanchang railway. The Chi- 
nese hit it from the flanks, breaking it into 
small segments and claimed that they had 
retaken 25 miles of the railway. . 


Report on Aleutians 


The Navy issued the first full report last 
week on the battle for the Aleutians. 
Though it contained little that was not 
known before, it did indicate that the Japa- 
nese invasion was made in considerable 


force and that many troop transports were 
used. 


The first raid on Dutch Harbor and 
Fort Mears on June $ found the United 
States forces prepared. Batteries went into 
action five minutes before the first bomb 
fell. The six ships in the harbor promptly 
got under way, and none of them was hit. 
The raiders damaged some barracks and 
warehouses. The following day, Dutch 
Harbor, Fort Mears, and Fort Glenn, 70 
miles west of Dutch Harbor, were attacked 
again. This time, a beached station ship 
was destroyed, and a few oil tanks were set 
ablaze. 

Since June 8, the Army and Navy 
forces have been pounding the enemy 
wherever they could find him. In most of 
the raids, a thick fog prevented observa- 
tion of the results. The observed damage 
done to the enemy fleet by the Navy and 
the Army Air Forces included three de- 
stroyers and a transport sunk, and four 
cruisers, three destroyers, one gunboat, 
and one transport damaged. Unofficial tab- 
ulations brought the score in ships higher 
and listed the destruction of some four-en- 
gined flying boats. 


The first news correspondent’s report on 
the Aleutian battle came from Keith 
Wheeler of The Chicago Times, who went 
to the Aleutians aboard a Navy vessel. 
The following excerpts from his reports 
show the character of this campaign: 

“And so this strange war proceeds on its 
eerie course in the latitudes of the mid- 
night sun. The contest has developed into 
as grim a game of blindman’s buff as was 
ever contrived by man for the destruction 
of his fellows. Through the unending fogs 
it ranges up and down the bleak Aleutian 
rocks, from Dutch Harbor 800 miles past 
Kiska and Attu, where the Japanese are 
getting set for what may become a major 
push against continental America. 

“Back home they appear to feel this is a 
remote business, of little moment either to 
us or to the Japanese. Unfortunately, that 
is not wholly true. The Japanese are mov- 
ing into these waters with as heavy a con- 
centration of combat ships, transports, 
and aircraft as they’ve assembled any- 
where but Midway. Their cruisers and 
destroyers and two or more aircraft car- 
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U. 8. Navy from Acme 


Dutch Harbor: Japanese bombs hit oil tanks as Marines took to the trenches during the first Jap attack 


riers provided for this show grope about 
in the eternal fogs, waiting for the time to 
shoot the works. 

“Through the same waters, but as shut 
off as though we occupied another ocean, 
the ship on which I am an observer pro- 
ceeds about its mysterious affairs . . . It 
is a slow and painful business, for though 
daylight runs twenty hours a day and the 
nights are never really dark, the fog is 
always here. It lies like a tattered blanket 
over sea and land everywhere north of 
45 degrees.” 


Report on Midway 


Three days before its report on the 
Aleutians, the Navy Department published 
& special communiqué revealing the full 
story of the Battle of Midway Island. The 
naval significance of this battle is ex- 
plained in Admiral Pratt’s War Tides. 

Described as “a complex and widespread 
action,” the sea-air fight against a Japa- 
hese invasion fleet that the Navy revealed 


as numbering more than 80 ships involved 
“a number of engagements” and “lasted 
more than three days and nights, beginning 
June rd.” In the final score United States 
losses added up to one destroyer, the Ham- 
mann, sunk, and the aircraft carrier York- 
town put out of action but not sunk by 
direct bomb and torpedo hits. American 
personnel losses were 92 officers and 215 
enlisted men. The Japanese were known 
to have lost ten ships sunk, at least as many 
more damaged. The Navy estimated that 
4,800 Japs were killed or drowned and that 
275 Japanese planes were destroyed or lost 
at sea when the American fighters sank 
four enemy aircraft carriers. The United 
States’ total loss in planes was not dis- 
closed. 

The greatest single loss was the United 
States Torpedo Squadron No. 8 of 30 men 
and fifteen planes, led by Lt. Comdr. John 
Charles Waldron of Fort Pierre, S.D., 
which “successfully attacked the enemy’s 
main battle force without fighter support 
and in the face of blistering antiaircraft 
and fighter opposition.” All fifteen planes 


were lost. Only one man, 21-year-old En- 
sign George H. Gay of Houston, Texas, 
was saved, after drifting more than 24 
hours in a small liferaft. 


Dust Bowl Battle 


For days before the British defeat in 
Libya last month a knockdown and drag- 
out battle went on in a stony area of desert 
southwest of Tobruk called the Cauldron. 
During this fighting neither side used its 
full force, and each parried for an opening 
to inflict a decisive blow on the enemy. 
The Germans won the game when they 
ambushed British tanks and destroyed 230 
of them in one day. 

Last week a similar seesaw struggle went 
on a few miles southwest of El Alamein 
just 60 miles from Alexandria on the Egyp- 
tian coast. It was called the Battle of the 
Dust Bowl because of the thick carpet of 
dust that overlays that portion of the des- 
ert at this time of the year. The stakes 
were higher than in the June clashes, for 
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victory would open the road to the Nile to 
the Germans. 

But the fighting was inconclusive. Over 
a series of desert hills and along a ridge 
called El Ruweisat, attack and counterat- 
tack kept the battle line wavering back and 
forth. For the most part, Marshal Rom- 
mel, the restless, impulsive Axis com- 
mander, took the initiative with sharp 
assaults against the British lines. Generally, 
these were attacks launched at dusk, but 
sometimes the Nazis advanced at night 
with star shells, green and white flares, and 
flashing streams of tracer bullets lighting 
up the gaunt outline of the desert. 

With massed artillery fire, the British 
beat off the assaults and took some 6,000 
prisoners, ‘mostly Italians. Australians un- 


» der Gen. Sir Leslie Morshead—one of the 


coolest of desert commanders—made bay- 
onet charges to rout some attacks, includ- 
ing one by a German regiment that had 
just arrived by air from Crete. In one en- 
gagement the Germans lost 25 tanks. 

As an antitank weapon, the British pro- 
duced a new kind of bomb called a “sticky 
bomb.” This was a tube about 12 inches 
long, filled with explosives. When thrown 
against a tank it exuded a fiery, sticky 
chemical that made it cling to the side of 
the tank. Then a few seconds later it ex- 
ploded. The British also managed the 
hitherto almost impossible feat of putting 
moving tanks out of action by bomber at- 
tack. For this purpose, the British used 
either Kittybombers or Hurribombers. 
Coming down in a shallow dive, the con- 
verted Kittyhawks and Hurricanes put 
five tanks out of action in one attack. But 
their exploits were only part of the con- 
tinual heavy support given the ground 
forces by the RAF. 

This positional warfare in the desert is 
hard on the troops for it lacks the excite- 
ment of movement. Richard McMillan, 
United Press correspondent with the Brit- 
ish Army, described it: 

“The front-line soldier in the desert 
needs a pick and shovel almost as much 
as a rifle and tommy gun. Each man digs 
his own position—a hollow scooped out 
from the sand and limestone at depths 
varying from 1 to 3 feet. He puts a few 
rocks or petrol cans filled with sand around 
the hole, if available, or just piles up sand. 
At the end facing the enemy he places his 
rifle or machine gun in position, rolls him- 
self in a sweater and a couple of blankets 
because the nights are cold, and sleeps un- 
til dawn. 

“In active sectors of the front, the sway 
of battle does not allow time to string out 
barbed wire and lay mine fields. Nothing 
but a strip of bare desert—a mile or less 
wide—separates the rival outposts, and the 
soldier must. keep his eyes cocked for 
prowling panzers. On most days, he 
breathes and swallows dust before, after, 
and with his meals. With his tea too. 
Nights are clear and starlit, and the moon 
is waxing again.” 


Ground Commander 


Another top-rank young American gen- 
eral arrived in Britain last week. He was 
46-year-old Maj. Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
former chief of staff of ground forces in the 
United States, and he took command of 
American ground forces in Europe under 
the general direction of Lt. Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

Clark, accounted one of the Army’s up 
and coming officers, is 6 feet 2, with a long, 
lean face and sharp dark eyes and has al- 
ways been an infantry man. Asked why he 
chose that branch, he once replied: “She 
is Queen of Battle.” Then he added: “To 
follow in my father’s footsteps.” The son 





International 


Maj. Gen. Mark W. Clark 


of the late Col. Charles C. Clark, the new 
European ground commander was born at 
Madison Barracks, N.Y., and was him- 
self graduated from West Point in 1917. 

He went to France in 1918 as an officer 
in the Eleventh Infantry. While fighting in 
the Vosges sector, he was wounded by 
shrapnel and later was decorated for brav- 
ery in battle. He served with the Army of 
Occupation in Coblenz. Returning to the 
United States, he was assigned to various 
infantry duties and was graduated from 
the Infantry School, the Command and 
General Staff School, and the Army War 
College. 

General Clark is married and the father 
of two children. He likes to fish and to 
take long walks in the evening. But, as is 
true of so many of the rising American gen- 
erals, his personality is largely buried in 
his official career. 


{ During the week, Maj. Gen. John C. H. 
Lee was made chief of the Services of Sup- 
ply for the forces in the British Isles. Along 


with the appointment of Maj. Gen. Car] 
Spaatz as head of the United States Air 
Forces in Britain, that completed the 
American High Command in the European 
theater. 





Production Plateau 


In the House of Commons last week, the 
British were told that they had arrived 
at a plateau of industrial output and that 
no further expansion could be expected. 
Oliver Lyttelton, Production Minister, ex- 
plained: “We have now reached the point 

. . where we cannot look for increased 
production by building new plants. We 
cannot afford the raw materials or labor. 
We cannot increase production by cutting 
down civilian consumption. Already great 
hardships and sacrifices have been imposed 
on the people. But we can, out of our ex- 
isting resources of machines, improve pro- 
duction by better planning and better de- 
sign and by greater openness of mind.” 

What this meant was that, after nearly 
three years of war, Britain was all-out in 
production. But ever since the defeat in 
Libya, the British have been more con- 
cerned with quality than with quantity so 
far as weapons go. On this matter of how 
British weapons compared with those of 
the Axis, government spokesmen had re- 
assuring words and a few facts. 

The most heartening announcement was 
that a new British fighter was about to go 
into action. Although not identified as 
such, this was certainly the Hawker Ty- 
phoon. It was built around the liquid- 
cooled 2,000-horsepower Napier Sabre mo- 
tor—the power plant that Maj. Alexander 
de Seversky called one of the finest in the 
world and bitterly denounced the United 
States Army for refusing to manufacture. 
This motor should give the Typhoon a 
speed in excess of 400 miles an hour, and 
the House of Commons was assured that 
the new fighter was equal to the latest 
Nazi planes-at any height and superior to 
them at many levels. But there was still 
no news of the Hawker Tornado, the Ty- 
phoon’s hangar-mate, which was devel- 
oped at the same time and supposed to 
carry the 1,700-horsepower Rolls-Royce 
Vulture motor. 

It was also revealed that a new torpedo- 
carrying plane is being produced for the 
Fleet Air Arm. This model will replace 
the Fairey Swordfish, an ancient biplane, 
which the navy fliers dubbed “Stringbag 
the Sailor.” Medium bombers and long- 
range two-engined bombers are also being 
converted to carry torpedoes. 

One of the sorest points with the British 
public has been the inferiority of British 
tanks to Axis vehicles. Government spokes- 
men said the tanks now in production 
“have the necessary fire power for today’s 
battles, and new types designed to be made 
in the United States and this country give 
“us reasonable assurance of that superiority 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Don't raise your boy to be a mis- 
sionary. It’s a hard lot, citizens, and a 
thankless one. Just because I was born 
a baseball bug, zealous in the tree faith 
as propounded by Gen. Abner Double- 
day and swift in the service of the inner 
call that told me to carry the word, I 
find myself assailed by the free press of 
Australia and hooted in the streets of 
Sydney and Melbourne and burned in 
effigy by the tycoons of the cricket world 
down yonder among our staunch but hot- 
blooded allies. 

I didn’t say cricket was absolutely 
dead. I just said it was maybe a little 
dead. Gadzooks, you can’t throw a man 
out for wishful thinking, can you? 

In self-defense, let me state the facts of 
this painful controversy, which will prove 
me to be as innocent as on the day I 
was born, if not a trifle more so. Down 
in Australia recently I found the Aus- 
tralians were magnificent people, hardy, 
frank, bold, and warmhearted. This 
seemed to mean only one thing: they 
must be playing less cricket and more 
baseball. And to be perfectly truthful, I 
found them playing no cricket and quite 
a bit of Doubleday’s Folly. 

Coming home to rest and meditate, I 
read a piece by an English sports editor 
urging his readers to learn about baseball 
and follow the game. Naturally, the old 
crusader’s zeal began to churn in my soul 
like yeast in a mousetrap. I grabbed a 





One (1) Crusader Resigns 
by JOHN LARDNER™ 


stub of pencil off a passing cripple and 
wrote a story about the rise of baseball 
internationally and the sad decay of 
cricket in Australia, where men are men. 

There’s nothing in that, is there, which 
would offend a cricket fan? You wouldn’t 
think so. But these fellows are amazingly 
choleric. The press and magnates of Aus- 
tralia rose in wrath, as described in a 
report which has just come to hand from 
our Anzac operative, who says: 

“Lardner’s story was followed by angry 
denials by all available cricket moguls. 
The newspapers recalled Prime Minister 
Curtin, who would be incensed at being 
described as the product of either a public 
school or an exclusive university, but who 
likes to watch cricket as much as he used 
to like to play it. 

“Until the war,” continues our opera- 
tive, foaming at the mouth, “the esti- 
mated number of men and boys playing 
cricket in Melbourne alone every Satur- 
day afternoon was 100,000, with 150,000 
playing in Victorian country towns and 
settlements. Every vacant patch of 
ground was used for cricket purposes, 
and players throughout Australia prob- 
ably number half a million. Although 
cricket has been suspended for the dura- 
tion, that is merely evidence that the 
game is incompatible with war. 

“Ask any airman,” says our operative, 
gnashing his teeth, “if it was a baseballer 
who brought down a Japanese Zero plane 


by throwing a hand grenade from the 


operative bitingly, “it was an Australian 
who is obviously a coming fast bowler.” 


tail turret of a flying boat. No,” says our 


T hat is all very well, and I can take 
it, but it wounds me more than a little 
when he gets down to personalties. 

“Tt’s a great pity about John Lardner,” 
he says, “everyone who met him here 
thought him a bloody good bloke, though 
some added the qualification ‘considering 
the fact that he writes a lot of stuff 
about rounders (baseball) .” 

“People liked his stories and did not 
resent his judgment that Australian 
whisky was more like bourbon than 
scotch. Then what does he do? We 
wouldn’t have minded ‘much’ if he’d gone 
home and written that our mutton tasted 
like old billygoat or that Australian men 
lacked courage or Australian women 
virtue. But no. He reports that cricket 
is fast dying here. I saw a white-faced, 
grim-iawed sports editor write: 

“The astonishing and slanderous claim 
that cricket is dying here is made by John 
Lardner, who, in small circles which pre- 
fer a biased outlook—’ ” 

All right, all right, boys, that settles it. 
I am resigning from the missionary busi- 
ness, effective immediately. I would just 
like the spirit of General Doubleday to 
take note that, rightly or wrongly, I was 
in there pitching. 








which is required for victory.” The British 
are known to be turning out the so-called 
Churchill tanks, armed with the 6-pounder 
gun and weighing more than 30 tons. But 
these newer tanks have not yet been sup- 
plied to units outside of Britain. 

On anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns the 
testimony of a German tank expert, cap- 
tured in Libya, was cited. He was quoted 
as saying that the 3.7-inch gun which the 
British now use against both tanks and 
planes was better than the famous Nazi 
88-millimeter. Additional support came 
from a British Army major, who escaped 
after fourteen days in German hands in 
Libya: “The best that can be said for the 
Nazi gun is that it is a poor replica of our 
own 3.7. The success of the 88 depended 
largely on clever use. All that can be 
claimed.for it is that it’s lighter and much 
cheaper to make.” 

As an anti-aircraft gun, the 3.7-incher 
has a ceiling of 39,500 feet, fires twelve 
%8-pound shells a minute, and weighs 9 


tons. It has been put to use against enemy 
tanks, batteries, and even infantry. The 
escaped British major predicted it might 
yet be “the bogey of the Axis” in Egypt. 

The navy also told the story of its prog- 
ress in a series of broadcasts. In the course 
of the war, the British have lost a good- 
sized battle fleet: 5 capital ships, 4 air- 
craft carriers, 17 cruisers, 78 destroyers, 
and 38 submarines. These losses, however, 
have been more than replaced. Since 1939, 


_ the British have added to their fleet 5 bat- 


tleships, 4 aircraft carriers, 19 cruisers, 160 
destroyers, 190 corvettes (for convoy 
work), and several flotillas of subma- 
rines. 


q The latest edition of the authoratative 
year book, Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft, 
appeared in London this week. Jane’s gave 
little in the way of new ‘figures, except to 
credit the Nazi Focke-Wulf 190 fighter with 
a ceiling of 40,000 feet, the highest of any 
plane listed. But Sir Charles Bruce-Gard- 


~> 


ner, chairman of the Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors, was able to write in 
Jane’s that “standardized Anglo-American 
military airplanes” were a development 
that was already in sight. Furthermore, Sir 
Charles said the newest models of Allied 
fighters would surpass Axis craft by having 
“greater firepower, better armor, higher 
speed, and higher service ceiling.” 





Case History 


In the chain grocery in New York City 
where he worked, 24-year-old Eddie Leon- 
ski was famous for his muscular grip. 
With one hamlike hand, the white-aproned 
clerk could hoist a hundred-pound sack of 
flour over his sleek head. On Saturday 
night, after a round of drinks in the cor- 
ner bar, Leonski walked on his hands to 
prove their gorilla strength. 

In Melbourne last week, the powerful 
grasp of Pvt. Edward Joseph Leonski, Sig- 
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WAR TIDES 





Even if the Navy’s final com- 
muniqué on the Midway battle is long 
overdue, as some commentators state, 
the report is a concise, straightforward 
statement of fact, leaning to conserva- 
tism. The Navy has no desire to emulate 
the practice of Tokyo in putting out 
early and glaringly false statements. It 
trusts that its actions speak louder than 
words. 

There have been suggestions that the 
enemy force might have been annihilated 
if our battleships could have closed in 
gun action. Probably so, but the first 

_contact took place 700 miles west of 
Midway, itself 1,149 miles from Oahu. 
Our battleships may have been held at 
the latter point to forestall a situation 
where the attack on Midway might be a 
feint, just as was the attack on Dutch 
Harbor, while the main attack was to 
be on Oahu. This possibility had to be 
guarded against. 

The running battle covered a period 
of more than three days, with the 
Japanese in retreat part of the time. 
It would have taken our battleships 
more than three days steaming at top 
speed to reach the point of conflict, and 
Japanese battleships have a_ higher 
speed than ours. We couldn’t have 
caught them. As it turned out, the 
conflict had to be fought with air power, 
not gun power. At Jutland, even under 
more favorable circumstances, the Ger- 
man High Seas Fleet escaped. 

Now as to some of the results. Ac- 
cording to official tabulation, in naval 
actions against us the Japanese have 
lost 41 fighting naval craft, not count- 
ing those damaged, as against our fifteen. 
This is a pretty substantial margin in 
our favor. 

Following the Coral Sea and Midway 
battles, Americans raised a clamor for 
more aircraft carriers. This policy is 
sound, for the aircraft carrier is an ex- 
tremely useful ship. But as a corollary 
to this demand came statements to the 
effect that the battleship was obsolete, 
its day was done, and that the aircraft 
carrier was now the spearhead of the 
attack. These statements are too general, 
and, unless carefully analyzed, may re- 
sult in misleading conclusions. 

Consider the battleship first. It is the 
nucleus around which the rest of the 





A Warning to Conclusion Jumpers 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


fleet focuses. Its evolution was guided 
by two sound basic principles, estab- 
lished ever since we had a navy. The 
ship must be able to withstand the 
greatest punishment from underseas, 
from the air, and from the surface, and 
give in return the heaviest blows. Speed 
was a secondary consideration. This 
factor found its proper place in the 
accompanying and supporting craft. 

Competition with other naval powers, 
not a true evolution of the type, brought 
the present huge ship into existence, and 
when speed entered as a factor, on com- 
mensurate terms with protection and 
gun power, the limits on displacement 
tonnage rose rapidly. The result was a 
hybrid type, best exemplified in the 
great battle cruiser, some of whose 
characteristics are now embodied in 
the modern battleship. 


Then along came air power, and, be- 
cause it modified greatly the tactical. 


role of the battleship, the cry went out 
that its day was done. But what would 
have happened in this'war if the stra- 
tegic potentiality of the battle fleet had 
been vested in German and not British 
hands? A sorry world would face us 
today. And because this same poten- 
tiality was held by Japan, in Oriental 
waters, the situation in the Far East is 
much what it is today. 


Now examine the statement: “The 
aircraft carrier is the spearhead of the 
attack.” Let us get down to earth and 
visualize it in terms of our Pacific 
problem. Midway gives us some clue. 
Notwithstanding the brilliant action 
fought by our naval airmen, basically 
the operation was one of a powerful 
armada, with no land-based air support, 
running up against a force which had 
it. The Japanese used their carriers as 
the spearhead of the attack, and when 
these were sunk, the planes were lost. 

In the Oriental Pacific, the Japanese 
now hold many potential Midway. :ch 
one of which must be captured s. — by 
step by an invading force, supported by 
a continuous curtain of gun fire, and 
not by a sporadic pattern of bombs. 
Can the vulnerable aircraft carrier drive 
this operation through, in the face of a 
strong land-based air support, or would 
we suffer a Midway in reverse? 








nal Corps, United States Army, brought 
him a death sentence, the first to be meted 
out to an American soldier since the start 
of the war. In the dimmed-out streets of 
the Australian city, the ex-grocery clerk 
from New York murdered three women. 
None was young, none was beautiful, none 
was criminally attacked. All three met 
death by strangulation. Eddie Leonski ha 
crushed their throats with his big, bare 
hands. 

Primed by a morbid appetite for thriller 
literature, the American high-school gradu- 
ate made sinister ceremony of the progres- 
sive murders. In the darkness of an Aus- 
tralian night, he had met Miss Gladys Hos- 
king, 41, and inquired the road to camp. 
Her voice was softly fascinating. Leonski 
wanted that voice, so he grabbed the 
woman by the throat. She was dead when 
he relaxed his grip. Mrs. Pauline Thomp- 
son, 31, “was singing and I couldn’t resist 
her voice,” the soldier admitted; then he 
throttled her on the steps of an apartment 
house. Mrs. Violet McLeod, 40, carried “a 
soft handbag” the texture of which so ap- 
pealed to the young killer that he strangled 
its owner. “The Thompson girl was the 
hardest,” Leonski said. “She was strong. 
She told me I had a baby face—but I am 
wicked beneath.” 

Leonski was the youngest of six chil- 
dren, his Polish mother’s favorite. A home 
boy and an athlete, he had little use for 
girls. “I'll never marry until I am a store 
manager,” he explained to his mother, with 
whom he lived in a Yorkville tenement; 
“until then you are my girl.” The draft 
changed that. In February of last year, 
Eddie had to leave his good bed, his savory 
Polish meals, his job and reputation as the 
neighborhood Sandow for a hitch in the 
Army. 

Letters from training camps pictured 
him in constant ‘revolt against a soldier’s 
life which “didn’t build up his strength.” 
Transfer to Australia took a boy of lim- 
ited city background and vivid imagina- 
tion to surroundings stranger than any his 
pulp reading had painted. There was a 
dreamlike quality about the life Down 
Under to Leonski. His last heavily cen- 
sored routine letter from Australia told 
his mother he was “feeling fine.” Actually 
he was drinking heavily, as much as 30 
beers and seven highballs an cvening. He 
astonished his tent-companion by shout- 
ing: “Have you ever heard of a werewolf? 
Have you ever heard of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde? I’m like that. I’m a man with two 
personalities!” 

The verdict of the medical commission 
to the court-martial in the case was that 
Private Leonski was “pathologically dis- 
turbed” but “legally and technically sane” 
when, under the influence of liquor, he com- 
mitted the triple murders. Condemned to 
the gallows, the former grocery clerk lis- 
tened in soldierly silence. Then, as he was 
led from the court room, Eddie Leonski’s 
baby face broke into a broad grin. 
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Army’s Most Unusual Rookies 


Are ‘Processed’ Into WAACs 


Vanguard of Women’s Forces 
Arrive to Start Their Training 
Under Ft. Des Moines Elms 


All day Sunday a steady stream of rook- 
ies descended from Army trucks, toting 
their bags. All day they trooped through 
the red-brick barracks, by the monotonous 
rows of gray Army cots, covered with 
brown Army blankets, each with its wall 
and foot lockers. Bugles called them to 
mess, and bugles sent them to bed. 


On Monday, the dreary treatment 
known to the Army as “processing” began. 
The recruits were tagged, inoculated, in- 
spected, measured, and given their uni- 
forms. Only here they departed from Army 
schedule, for 50 civilian fitters and a corps 
of tailors were on hand to see that the new 
soldiers didn’t bulge in the wrong places. 
They drew the strangest assortment of 
equipment that a supply sergeant ever 
saw. Each issue included: three brassieres, 
two girdles, cotton and flannelette pajamas, 
a clothesbrush, rayon panties, wool panties, 
three slips, four dress shields, four pairs of 





cotton stockings, four pairs of rayon stock- 
ings, an apron, sunglasses, lotion bottles, 
cream jars, and a hand mirror. 

Thus, 440 officer candidates and 330 
auxiliaries (privates) of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps prepared to make 
Army history. They faced no easy life. Be- 
ginning July 23, their courses—eight weeks 
for officers, four weeks for basic auxiliaries 
and eight more if they are chosen for spe- 
cialist school—would leave them little time 
to relax in the 21 recreation halls, two the- 
aters, and two service clubs which are 
hastily being completed at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa. For they will work a six- 
day week of 52 hours, not including home- 
work and bedmaking, which they will have 
to relearn, Army style. 

For the first few days, the women were 
so busy finding their way around, learning 
the meanings of the different bugle calls, 


Acme photos 


Transformation: The WAACs who left in civvies last week turned out in uniforms this week at their training camp 
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and getting acquainted that they followed 
no set schedule. They served themselves 
cafeteria-style to a breakfast of orange 
juice, cereal, bran muffins, bacon, jam and 
toast, and cocoa or milk. Then, if they had 
already been outfitted by the harassed 
quartermasters, the WAACs took an apti- 
tude test and a physical examination. 

When all three were finished, the women 
could relax as they chose: by inspecting 
the post swimming pool, the nine-hole golf 
course, or the tennis courts. At 12:15 they 
lined up to march into mess in military 
fashion. A typical lunch consisted of salad, 
sandwiches, crackers, pie, and milk or 
coffee. 

The first thing the WAACs were taught 
was how to salute. One of the chief amuse- 
ments for the 800 men now stationed at 
the fort (who incidentally, will move out 
and leave their staff jobs to women after 
the original school course is over) was to 
watch the WAACs practicing in pairs to 
raise their right hands in military fashion. 
Even Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, the director, 
had trouble looking soldierly when she did 
it. And Mrs. Hobby was dismayed by the 
early rising hour. Asked if she would arise 
with the others at 6 a.m., she laughed and 
turned to Col. Don C. Faith, commandant 
of the fort. ; 

“Will I, Colonel?” 

“Certainly not,” the colonel replied. 

In a typical day, with the official be- 
ginning of training on Thursday, the 
program will change. From reveille to 
taps at 11 p.m., the future WAAC offi- 
cers will attend classes for about five 
hours, perform close-order drill for almost 
an hour, have physical training for another 
45 minutes, and study for two hours in 
the evening. Grouped under the elms of the 
fort’s parade ground until carpenters finish 
nineteen new classrooms, the pupils will 
spend a total of 21 hours on a course in 
processing (immunization, records, sup- 
plies, equipment) , sixteen hours on inspec- 
tion in barracks and ranks, and the rest 
of their class time on hygiene, WAAC 
regulations, the care of equipment, map 
reading, defense against air attack, and 
the safeguarding of military information. 
The auxiliaries’ training will be similar but 
less detailed and more prosaic. 

To accommodate all this, the old cavalry 
fort has undergone considerable face lift- 
ing. The 30 red-brick barracks now stand- 
ing will eventually be supplemented by 
twice as many wooden ones, and the Army 
is negotiating for three Des Moines hotels, 
bringing the total capacity of the school 
to 7,000 by next December. By October, 
Mrs. Hobby hopes to be turning out 800 
khaki-clad women a week to release men 
for fighting from almost every behind-the- 
lines Army job. 

The man who will train the WAACs, 
Colonel Faith, is a veteran of 25 years of 
service on the Mexican border, in Tientsin, 
and in the Philippines. This experience will 
benefit the lean, sun-burned Indianan— 


who is known as a stern disciplinarian de- 
spite humorous eyes behind octagonal 
glasses—when he comes to solve the unique 
problems which the feminine army will pose. 

Some have arisen already. For instance, 
will the girls be able to conform to the 30- 
inch marching step which is standard for 
soldiers? If they can’t how will they be 
able to march in parades with the men? 
How can the feminine voice be trained into 
the proper guttural roar for the command 
of “Forward March”? 

Meanwhile, the recruiting stations in the 
nine corps areas were again thrown open 
to women. Though those applying this time 
knew they could only hope to be accepted 
as auxiliaries, they were just as eager to 
become WAACs as the officer candidates 
recruited in May and June. But though 
their initial position may be lowly, all had 
hopes of commissions, for future officers 
will be raised from the ranks. 





Rubber Hunt 


For all the confusion surrounding the 
rubber situation, America’s synthetic pro- 
gram started passing from the blueprint 
to the production stage last week. The 
Rubber Reserve Corp. signed up the last 
of the 41 companies that will operate gov- 
ernment-owned plants producing buta- 
diene, the key chemical product from which 
most synthetic rubber derives. Four rub- 
ber companies will mix the butadiene with 
styrene and fabricate the product thus pro- 
duced. There is hope that their output, plus 
the stockpile of crude rubber, will satisfy 
the nation’s essential requirements through 
1944—at least, that is the hope of 


Jesse H. Jones, head of the Rubber Re- 
serve. 

But though synthetic production may be 
in sight, the argument over processes is 
still far from settled. Which one will pro- 
duce the most butadiene fastest? Which 
will use the least critical material to get 
going? The answer, amidst the confusion 
resulting from conflicting claims, is impor- 
tant to determine. So last week Donald 
Nelson, America’s production boss, moved 
to find out: he set up a committee of 
chemical experts—Dr. Ronald B. Keyes, 
Dr. Foster D. Snell, Dr. Charles R. Downs, 
and Charles O. Brown—and gave them the 
job. Ferret out the truth about the loudly 
proclaimed virtues of all the processes, he 
said in effect, then let’s get going with the 
final program. 

All that refers to high-grade synthetic 
rubber for military needs. Elsewhere on the 
rubber front there developed slight but 
new hopes for the civilian owners of the 
tires that are steadily grinding away 
against hot pavements. 

One such hope lay in Flexon, a synthetic 
explained to the House Mines and Mining 
Committee by William S. Farish, president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
The company, he said, was prepared to 
begin unsubsidized production within a 
few months. It could turn out sufficient 
Flexon for the rubber companies to make 
34,000,000 new tires—of poorer quality 
than natural rubber but sufficient for care- 
ful driving. When the 34,000,000th Flexon 
tire had been produced, the government’s 
own synthetic-rubber program would have 
reached its goal of 800,000 tons a year. 

As Farish explained it, Flexon would be 
concocted somewhat in the manner of bath- 
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Two-man rubber factory: Dr. Frolich, Esso chemist, and an assistant last 
week showed a Congressional hearing how to make butyl rubber quickly 
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tub gin. The synthetic is produced by the 
freezing of butyl, a Standard Oil develop- 
ment. Refrigerating compressors do the 
work best, but there is a shortage of the 
metals required for such machinery. 
Therefore, said Farish, Standard would 
freeze butyl in open vats under blankets 
of dry ice—a costly substance, but plenti- 
ful. 

Another hope, this time for retreading, 
came from the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The association announced 
that if the government would give it only 
$,000 tons of crude rubber from a_stock- 
pile estimated at 600,000 tons, plus 165,000 
tons of scrap, the industry would provide 
retreads sufficient for 75 per cent of the 
country’s normal prewar mileage. As in 
the case of Flexon, high speeds would be 
impossible. But the cars could roll. 





Draft Doings 


The baldish, gray-thatched janitor at 
the State Buiiding in Los Angeles, held his 
push broom firmly in untrembling hands. 
“Why,” the FBI man asked, “didn’t you 
register in April under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act?” With childlike simplicity, the 56- 
year-old Negro replied: “The angels in 
heaven changed my name.” 

He had formerly been known as Alvin 
Payne, he admitted, but he had joined 
Father Divine’s church in 1934: “I had a 
vision and a revelation. I was reborn and 
given the name of Jacob Israel. The old 
Payne became a mortal person of the past. 
I didn’t register for the draft because the 
government would not accept me as Jacob 
Israel, 8 years old. And I couldn’t register 
as Alvin Payne, because in doing so I 
would have had to reclaim my now dead 
mortal self.” 

Despite the explanation, Payne (or Is- 
rael) was jailed on suspicion of failing to 
register. At the State Building, his former 
employer was disconsolate: “All I can say 
is, he certainly did a lot of work for an 
8-year-old!” 


Single men, regardless of status, were 
placed ahead of married men for induction 
purposes in a directive issued to local draft 
boards July 18. The boards were instructed 
to call up Selectees in this order: (1) sin- 
gle men without dependents; (2) single 
men with dependents, but not contribut- 
ing to the war effort; (3) single men with 
dependents, and who do contribute to the 
war effort; (4) married men without chil- 
dren, and not engaged in war work; (5) 
married men without children, who are en- 
gaged in war work; (6) married men liv- 
ing with wife and children, or children 
alone, but not engaged in war work; (7) 
married men living with wife and children, 
or children alone, and who are engaged in 
war work. Married men must have been 
Married before last Dec. 8 and must be 
living with their wives. 
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Cheney is in the Army now 


{ Secretary of War Stimson warned blunt- 
ly on July 16 that it would ultimately be 
necessary to draft youths in the 18-19 age 
brackets: “We have never had a great war 
in which we did not find it necessary to 
call up both these classes.” But he indi- 
cated there was little likelihood of such ac- 
tion until after the elections. The next day, 
President Roosevelt agreed that no deci- 
sion was likely soon. 


q Selective Service headquarters advised 
local boards that, effective in August, they 
should fill up to 10 per cent of their quotas 
with illiterates otherwise qualified for mili- 
tary service. There are approximately 100,- 
000 men in this group in the entire coun- 
try. 


Political Notes 

Coleman B. Cheney returned from four- 
teen months’ service overseas in the last 
war to teach economics. A frequent Social- 
ist candidate in New York, he was chosen 
this year as his party’s gubernatorial nom- 
inee. On July 10 the 42-year-old bachelor 
was inducted into the Army. Socialist lead- 
ers said they had sent two appeals to Brig. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, National Selective 
Service Director, for a temporary defer- 
ment to let Cheney campaign but received 
no reply. Granted the usual two-week fur- 
lough after induction, Cheney bade fare- 
well to politics and prepared to report at 
camp July 24. 


4 The most ardent New Dealer among 
senators renominated in the 1942 primar- 
ies so far, Josh Lee of Oklahoma won a 








clear majority over nine opponents July 
14. One of the nine was “Alfalfa Bill” Mur- 
ray, 72-year-old former governor. Robert 
S. Kerr, National Committeeman, won the 
gubernatorial nomination. The Republican 
winners were former Sen. W. B. Pine, for 
the Senate, and W. J. Otjen, for gov- 
ernor. 





Tragic Option 

The Washington announcement was 
brief and appeared to deal only with a dis- 
tinct, immediate issue, but between the 
lines was sketched a grim choice for a 
former friend: Finland had the alternative 
of resistance to the Nazis or war with the 
United States. 

For an hour on July 16 Hjalmar Pro- 
copé, the Finnish Minister, was closeted 
with Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles. Then the curt announcement was 
made. Consular representation between the 
countries had been canceled by Washing- 
ton. The United States was closing imme- 
diately its single Finnish Consulate at Hel- 
sinki; by Aug. 1, Finland was requested to 
cease all consular activities at its fifteen 
offices on American soil. 

On July 17, 1941, Finland had decreed 
that “in view of wartime conditions,” all 
foreign governments must thereafter han- 
dle consular affairs through its Foreign 
Ministry rather than through local authori- 
ties. This violated a 1934 treaty with the 
United States. It also kept American of- 
ficials from much contact with the Fin- 
nish people, who had little chance to learn 
the United States’ case in the war. Then, 
early this month, Finland refused permis- 
sion for the appointment of another Amer- 
ican vice consul to the undermanned Hel- 
sinki office. Altogether, the State Depart- 
ment said, it was an “untenable situa- 
tion.” 

But also behind Finland’s tragic option 
was the fact that the Finns had provided 
bases for the intensified Nazi air attacks on 
the British-American northern supply route 
to Soviet Russia. American ships had been 
sunk, American seamen killed. And Fin- 
land’s claims that she could not control 
the Germans were countered by Washing- 
ton conviction that she hadn’t even tried 
to do so. 

Consequently, years of cordial Finnish- 
American relations—marked by Helsinki’s 
prompt payments of her debts of the 
last war—reached a moment of ominous 
climax. 





Less Bulky Bundles 


A bedridden old lady with a Cockney 
accent was being removed from Bermond- 
sey, in the crowded southeastern section of 
London, to the English countryside. “Oo 
give this ‘ere, Miss?” she inquired as she 
was lifted into an ambulance of the British 
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The following release was received 
by Newsweek on Saturday: 


1»? 


It’s “Tankers, away!” for the Navy! 
‘Aroused by frequent references to 
inebriates “reeling like drunken sailors,” 
members of United States Navy train- 
ing units at Northwestern University 
today petitioned the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union to use its 
influence against the “misconception 
that Navy men are intemperate.” 
The petition, addressed to Mrs. Ida 
B. Wise Smith, WCTU president, reads: 
“We, the undersigned members of the 
United States Navy, petition the Na- 
tional Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union to incorporate in its activities a 
drive against the misconception that 
Navy men are intemperate. Particular- 
ly, we request that the WCTU seek to 
discredit the popular simile ‘reeling like 
, a drunken sailor.’ From our observations 
we are convinced that intoxication is a 
> much greater problem in another branch 
of the United States armed service.” 
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WCTU Communique From the Bar Fronts 


The following release came to NEws- 
WEEK on Sunday: 


“There’s nobody wetter than a sailor.” 

That is the answer by men of the 
United States Army at the Service Men’s 
Center here (at Evanston, Ill.) to im- 
plications that soldiers are more in- 
temperate than Navy men, made in a 
petition of sailors yesterday (Thursday) 
to the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

In a counterpetition to the WCTU, 
the Army trainees declared: 

“We, the undersigned members of the 
United States Army, petition the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union to disregard the implications in 
a recent petition of Naval Midshipmen 
that soldiers are more intemperate than 
sailors. The Army is land-based and 
generally dry. No sailor can make that 
claim for the Navy. We therefore re- 
quest the WCTU to oppose any efforts 
to depict the soldier a less temperate 
man than the sailor.” } 








War Relief Society, an American organiza- 
tion. When the woman driver explained it 
came from Massachusetts, the old lady 
said: “I ain’t never ‘eard of the gen’lman 
myself, but could you thank ’im for me?” 

Since the outbreak of the war, American 
relief organizations have kept up a steady 
flow of just such comforts for war suffer- 
ers. Besides motorized equipment, they 
have sent abroad large quantities of warm 
clothing, hospital supplies and medical and 
surgical equipment, mobile feeding kitch- 
ens, beds, stoves, vegetable seeds, and mis- 
cellaneous relief goods. The American Red 
Cross’s shipments in 1941 amounted to 
$35,015,599 on May 1, and soared to $51,- 
709,502 by Nov. 1. Of the May total, $15,- 
798,546 went to England. During .that 
year, the British War Relief Society sent 
overseas a total of $10,028,097 in cash and 
in donated and purchased goods. And since 
the war’s outbreak, Bundles for Britain has 
shipped out more than 7,000,000 items of 
apparel, and 2,000,000 surgical, dental, and 
other instruments. 

On July 15, the State Department made 
public an exchange of letters between 
Prime Minister Churchill -and President 
Roosevelt, in which a curtailment of war- 
relief exports except money was agreed 
upon in favor of “goods of a more warlike 
character”—a change necessitated by “ad- 
ditional demands on shipping.” In a sup- 
plementary statement, the British Gov- 
ernment explained that all future relief 
shipments must be approved by the Amer- 
ican Gifts Committee in London and could 
be sent only through the American Red 
Cross to the British Red Cross and the 
Women’s Voluntary Services, or through 


the British War Relief Society to the Per- 
sonal Service League. 

Though this at first appeared drastic, 
the relief organizations finally decided it 
was not as severe as it sounded since- the 
limitations have already been in effect for 
some time. All agreed that what the de- 
cree principally eliminated were gifts to 
individuals and to smaller organizations, 
which, however, would still get a share by 
allocation in London. The Red Cross and 
British War Relief both echoed the words 
of Mrs. Robert Worth Bingham, Bundles 
for Britain president: “I am sure there will 
be no curtailment in our activities.” 





Sales Engineering 


The Christmas spirit was strong in Alex- 
ander H. Stone during 1940 and 1941. In 
the festive seasons of those years he had 
the Lionel Corp. of Irvington, N. J., send 
sets of their toy trains to nine key officers 
in the procurement: division of the Navy 
Department. Expensive wallets went to 
eleven others. 

Last May 29, Stone told the House 
Naval Affairs Committee that, after he 
resigned his $4,200-a-year job as under- 
writing supervisor for the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, he had earned more 
than $600,000 obtaining naval contracts 
for private concerns. Last week a Federal 
grand jury told a different story. It in- 
dicted Stone for having received $27,074.- 
56 from Lionel—while he was still a Fed- 
eral employe. The sum was the 5 per cent 
commission Lionel allegedly gave him for 
getting them twelve contracts for naval 
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instruments. Assistant Attorney General 
Wendell Berge called the indictment the 
beginning of “a very healthy crackdown 
on dollar patriots.” 

The case highlighted a week during 
which the Naval Affairs Committee was 
also scrutinizing the affairs of “sales en- 
gineers.” Opening hearings on a bill to 
regulate the activities of the 5 per centers, 
Thomas Hinkel, the committee’s counsel, 
charged the Washington sales engineering 
firm of Shirley, Olcott & Nichols with 
making $646,701 profits on brokerage con- 
tracts since Jan. 1. All three partners testi- 
fied, and at one point Chairman Carl 


Vinson, Georgia Democrat, angrily inter-. 


rupted: “You three men sitting here in 
Washington were getting $1,150 each day, 
every day, for the first six months of this 
year, including Sundays, while boys were 
dying at Bataan and Corregidor and on 
the Lexington.” 


; 
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A day later, Horace Ward, characterized 


by Vinson as “dean of the 5 Per Cent 
Club” because he engineered sales in the 
last war too, listed earnings of $461,463 
on war contracts in the last eighteen 
months but conceded such commissions 
were “wrong.” “When did your conscience 
begin to hurt you?” asked Vinson. Nod- 
ding toward Rep. James W. Mott, Oregon 
Republican, Ward answered: “He brought 
it to my attention.” Ward acknowledged 
spending thousands—later charged off as 
sales expenses—on parties for naval and 
Coast Guard officers. But he explained 
the motives for such partying airily: “I’m 
socially inclined.” 

On the same day, a Washington family 
of four admitted to profits of $613,798 in 
1941 commissions on war contracts, with 
an addtional $250,000 for the first six 
months this year. But when Rep. War- 
ren G. Magnuson, Washington Democrat, 
asked the father, William Scrimgeour, for 
his definition of war profiteering, he re- 
plied: “I don’t think I have one.” Mag- 
nuson snapped: “That’s what I thought.” 

On July 17, the committee unanimous- 
ly approved a bill making it a criminal 
offense for any person to accept a contin- 
gent fee for obtaining a naval contract. 
However, in the House, an enabling amend- 
ment broadened the measure so the exces- 
sive-fee penalties apply to all government 
contracts. Violations would be subject to a 
$5,000 fine, five years in prison, or both. 
On Monday of this week, the House passed 
the bill and sent it to the Senate. 





Saboteur Echo 


A hungry public feeding on the crumbs 
of uncommunicative communiqués from 
the trial of eight Nazi saboteurs in Wash- 
ington received more solid fare last week, 
plus a frothy dessert. 

The solid fare consisted of (A) the story, 
withheld for a month in a feud between 
the Coast Guard and the FBI, of Coast 
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Family Affair: 
awarded Mrs. Eula Ware Dockery (left) temporary cus- 
tody of her 5-year-old son, Bobby, she tried to claim him 
in the courtroom. His stepmother, Mrs. George Ware, 


Guardsman John C. Cullen, the first man 
to spot the four Nazis who landed on a 
fogbound Long Island beach last month, 
and (B) continuing wholesale arrests of 
enemy aliens by the FBI, which believed 
that at long last the German-American 
Bund was “practically wiped out.” 

The dessert was a rich sprouting of re- 
ports of parachutist landings, particularly 
fantastic rumors of the supposed arrival of 
half a dozen enemies near President Raose- 
velt’s Hyde Park estate. 

The facts in Cullen’s story filled in the 
gaps left in the June 27 announcement by 
FBI Boss J. Edgar Hoover that the eight 
Nazis had been bagged—four in Florida as 
well as the Long Island quartet. On patrol 
alone the night of June 13, the 21-year-old 
seaman met the four men 300 yards from 
the Coast Guard’s Amagansett station. 

“I wouldn’t want to have to kill you,” 
said the leader of the Nazi gang. Then, 
confident that the youth was frightened 
into silence, he shoved a roll of bills into 


When a Chicago judge last week 


Cullen’s hand (it turned out to be $260, 
though the Nazis had offered $300), and 
told him to “look me in the eyes.” 

Cullen thought he was to be hypnotized 
but braced himself and looked. 

“Would you know me if you saw me 
again?” the leader asked. Cullen said he 
wouldn’t, and the men were satisfied. The 
youth walked away in the fog—and gave 
the alarm. He was made a coxswain for 
his feat. 

Back of the new facts thus disclosed lay 
the undisclosed story of bad feeling be- 
tween the Coast Guard and the FBI. 
Coast Guard intelligence officers did not 


notify the FBI of the saboteurs’ landing 


for several hours. Hoover said this violated 
a White House directive and suggested dis- 
ciplinary action; Vice Admiral Russell R. 
Waesche, Coast Guard commandant, de- 
clined. 

When Hoover announced capture of the 
saboteurs, the Coast Guard was not men- 
tioned. The FBI said later there was no 
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clung to him screaming: “She shan’t have him! I won't 
give him up!” Despite the peacemaking efforts of the fa- 
ther, the stepmother clasped the child in her arms and fled 
from the courtroom before attendants could stop her. 


intention to withhold credit, however, since 
the Coast Guard’s angle had had to re- 
main secret until its witnesses testified in 
the trial. But when this was out of the way 
the Coast Guard took the story to Elmer 
Davis, director of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, who obtained permission to re- 
lease it from the military commission try- 
ing the saboteurs. Thus the Coast Guard 
was mollified. 

The air invasion was one of those things 
that grows and grows. The rumors started 
with a story that a seaplane had dropped 
a parachutist in the Adirondacks 20 miles 
north of Glens Falls, N. Y. Searchers were 
still out on that one when a caretaker on 
an estate near Rhinebeck, 10 miles north 
of Hyde Park and 90 miles from New 
York, told July 16 of seeing “five or six” 
men floating in the sky. A nine-state alarm 
went out; hitchhikers were questioned, mo- 
torists stopped, woods and fields searched. 

Then a plague of reports rolled in: when 
weather-bureau balloons went up, para- 
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The new Selective Service regula- 
tions are an improvement. They point 
toward greater uniformity and fairness 
in the administration of the draft and, 
what is most important, toward a more 
orderly allocation of the nation’s man- 
power. But, contrary to the impression 
given in some published reports, they do 
not standardize entirely the operation 
of the draft. The tricky question of de- 
pendency, for example, remains for the 
local boards to answer, largely accord- 
ing to their own respective views. 

One section of the new allowance act 
says, in effect, that registrants may be 
deferred for dependency when they 
maintain a bona fide family relation- 
4 ship in their homes. Taken alone, this 
would appear to thrust aside all consid- 
erations of financial dependency and 
substitute family status as the test. 
But in practice this means only that a 
man with a wife or a wife and children, 
or children only, who are living with 
him, is to be put in Class 3 in the first 
instance. Actually, he may be called to 
service before a physically fit man who 
is supporting a grandmother. For the 
test of financial dependency is not abol- 
ished; it is only deferred. 


This, in brief, is the way the new 
system is supposed to work: each local 
board will first exhaust its supply of 
men without dependents. Then it will 
take up men with collateral depend- 
ents: first those who are not engaged 
in activities essential to the war effort 
or its support, and, secondly, those who 
are. But it will not automatically call 
all these men. It is supposed to exam- 
ine each case individually to determine 
actual financial dependency. In most 
of these cases, enough financial aid can 
be provided by allotments from the 
soldier’s pay plus the allowances from 
the Treasury recently voted and to be- 
come available within a few months. 

It is expected that most men with 
collateral dependents will be drafted, if 
they can pass the physical examination. 
But let us suppose that the registrant 
has a grandmother whom he has been 
keeping in a sanitarium, where the cost 
is greater than could be met by an al- 
lotment and allowance. It would be 
within the power of a local board to 
decide that this man should continue 
to be deferred. 

When the local board has sifted 
through its registrants with collateral 





How the New Draft Regulations Will Work 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


dependents, it is then to consider men 
with wives only; first those who are not 
in essential activities, and then those 
who are. Here again, the board must 
apply the test of dependency. Finally, 
in the same way, it is to take up the 
men with wives and children or with 
children only. 

For determining financial depend- 
ency, the local boards are given three 
general rules. (1) Allowances from the 
government shall be taken into con- 
sideration, but shall not be deemed 
conclusively to remove grounds for de- 
ferment. (2) The board is to consider 
the pay scale of the registrant after his 
induction, how much the dependent is 
earning or is capable of earning, and the 
funds available to dependents from 
other sources. (3) The boards are ad- 
monished to consider that “reasonable 
sacrifices” are required of everybody by 
the war effort. 


These general rules are fairly 
enough stated, but obviously they are 
not explicit. One board may decide that 
a man’s family can get along without 
him if he has been thrifty enough to lay 
aside a few thousand dollars—to buy a 
home, or to put his children through 
college, or against oid age. He may be 
inducted, while his less thrifty neighbor, 
otherwise in exactly the same circum- 
stances, is deferred. 

One board might decide that a man 
who earns $10,000 a year, but has no 
savings, should be deferred because the 
change in living standards required of 
his family if he were called would be an 
unreasonable sacrifice. This board might 
call a married man with the same num- 
ber of children but with an income of 
only $2,000. 

The source of the trouble is the failure 
of Congress to push through to a clear- 
cut decision. It set out to substitute the 
test of family status for the test of 
financial dependency. But it recognized 
that the allowances authorized, plus al- 
lotments from the increased pay voted 
to the servicemen, were not large enough 
to meet all situations. 

This half-solution will take some 
of the heat off Congress and Selective 
Service, but, in this as in other respects, 
it leaves the draft well this side of the 
uniformity which is desirable both in 
fairness to the individual and for the 
most efficient use of our manpower to 
win the war. 








chutists were seen coming down; there was 
a parachute in a reservoir, but it turned 
out to be a haystack cover blown by the 
wind; a man with a ‘chute on his back 
caused excitement until he emerged as an 
inoffensive and bewildered tramp with a 
knapsack. The Eastern Defense Command 
conscientiously followed every tip but got 
very tired of it all. 





Funny Little Guy 


The platinum blonde snuggled closer 
into the arms of the 62-year-old vaudeville 
veteran as news photographers were about 
to flash their bulbs. With an affectionate 
smile, she flung out to reporters: “He’s a 
funny little guy, but I love him!” 

Next morning New Yorkers arched their 
eyebrows slightly at the news that Pat 
Rooney 2nd, tap-dancing idol of the old 
five-a-day circuit, was going to marry his 
former daughter-in-law, Helen Rulon, 30 
years his junior. The two had obtained a 
marriage license in New Jersey two days 
earlier, on July 14. But the bride-to-be had 
used her maiden name, obscuring her iden- 
tity as the former musical-comedy actress 
Janet Reade, who had divorced Pat 
Rooney 3rd the previous week. ; 

The elder Rooney told reporters that she 
had taken care of him “like a buddy” since 
his wife and vaudeville partner, Marion 
Bent died at 60 on July 28, 1940. Rooney 
added: “I’ve been taking care of her for 
four or five years.” (Pat Srd and Miss 
Reade separated about five years ago.) 

Miss Reade remarked that she’d been 
“falling in love” with the elder Pat for 
a long time, adding that they’d “known it 
for seven years.” (She was married -to Pat 
Srd in 1934.) The younger Rooney closed 
the affair of his father and ex-wife: “You 
may quote me as saying he did not steal 
her from me.” 





New act: Rooney and Reade 
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IMPORTANT 70 STEADY SMOKERS ¢ 


Dose sumed this an The smoke of slow- burning 
a job only for steady ea 

nerves. Consolidated riv- 

eter, Chilton Bass (right), 

smokes Camels. “They 

have the mildness that 

counts,” she says. Yes, 


than ever these day, And . EY x — contains 


than ever these days. And ae 
Camel’s slow burning | 7 “ oe 
means extra mildness! f eu LESS NICOTINE 


than that of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested—less than 
B-24 ASSEMBLY— San any of them—according to in- 


Diego—Marjorie dependent scientific tests of the 
Blackmore (with drill, : wee smoke itself! 
left) speaking: “It’s al- 
ways Camels with me. 
They’re milder and more ; 7, 
flavorful.” Wherever you . : RJ. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
~ hear it— that’s what they i : ‘ k , Winston-Salem, N.C. 
| mean when they say: ; ‘ 
“I'd walk a mile for a 
Camel!” 


m—~ CAMELS ARE 
THE FAVORITE 
%& FIRST IN THE SERVICE... * ) © : HERE, TOO. 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, Coast , ‘i GRAND-TASTING 


Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. (Based on AND EXTRA 
actual sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) F MILD 
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HOW TO MAKE WARPLAN 





and nickle’ a battleship 


Building airplanes from sea water 
may sound like a pipe dream, but 
that is the newest marvel in 
America’s great war effort. You see, 
im one cubic mile of ocean there are 
approximately nine billion pounds 
of magnesium, that featherweight 
metal so essential in modern war- 
‘plane construction. But until 
recently no one was able to extract 
it commercially. 


Now a great American chemical 
company has perfected a method of 
tapping this limitless metal reser- 
voir, with an “assist” from the 


G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


It is accomplished by an electro- 
lytic process involving many tanks, 
pipes, fans and other metal equip- 
ment which must be protected from 
corrosion by salt water and chemi- 
cals—to insure continuous opera- 
tion and safeguard the purity of the 
product. 


Out of his long familiarity with 
industry’s ticklish problems, the 
G.T.M. recommended that all this 
critical apparatus be corrosion- 
proofed with Plioweld rubber lin- 
ing, a Goodyear development that 
bonds permanently to metal, seal- 
ing it against chemical attack. And 


today, airplanes made with mag: | 
nesium produced by this rubber 
guarded process are already taking / 
wing against the Axis. | 


In battleships Plioweld-lined tanks — 
play another vital war role. Here they | 
are used for pickling steel plate — 
an acid-treating process to which all 
such steel must be subjected before 
fabricating. Many modern steel 
mills prefer Plioweld because of its 
extremely long life and imperme 
ability to acids. It is one of the many 
ways Goodyear rubber is helping t 
make America the most powerful 
nation on land, sea and in the aif. 
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MAKE RUBBER EQUIPMENT LAST: 
LONGER—learn how in free manual 

“INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 

CONSERVATION,” 
prepared by the G. T. M. 
Address: Goodyear, 
Dept.NW-5,Akron, Ohio. 
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Piloweld- T M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 









THE OUTPUT OF MEN AND MACHINES 
DEPENDS ON PAPER WORK ROUTINES 


The finest machine and the ablest workman are help- 
less until paper work routines have brought right 
instructions, right materials and right tools to the job. 
Every delay and every mistake is a drag on produc- 


tion and a waste in costs. 


In the paper work routines of production and 
allied activities, Addressograph-Multigraph methods 
make procedures simpler, and coordinate functions 
from the purchasing of materials to shipping of 
finished products. They save time, eliminate errors, 


prevent waste, speed output and protect costs. They start 





the wheels and keep uninterrupted production going. 





USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of 
our Methods Department. It can help to extend the use of 
their equipment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, 
Marketing, Shipping, Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and 
all key operations of business. To those who are interested 
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in up-to-date information on better methods it is available 
on request, without charge. 


‘ ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPOR, 
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Bill Batt 


When, on July 8, William Loren Batt 
became vice chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, he celebrated by having his 
appendix taken out. Sheltered by his wife 
and secretary from telephone calls, visitors, 
and all but the most vital business prob- 
lems, Batt still has not escaped attention. 
Florists let in on the secret of his where- 
abouts have delivered to the hospital a 
roomful of flowers from admiring friends. 

This is Bill Batt’s first layoff since Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr. brought him into the 
raw-materials division of the National De- 
fense Advisory Committee in May 1940. 
Normally he works seven days a week on 
an 8:30 a.m. to midnight schedule, for his 
evening hours are spent at home on the 
day’s unfinished work. His salad, fruit, and 
milk lunch is usually served at his desk 
while an interview is going on. The tray is 
wedged between miniature bars of mag- 
nesium, aluminum, and tin on one side and 
a cigar-lighter cannon and plaster figure 
of Churchill on the other. 

The visitor sits with his back to a-col- 
ored map of the world with sea routes 
marked in nautical miles. At his left are 
two enlarged photographs of machinery, 
and a framed composite photograph of the 
signing of the American and British pro- 
tocols in Moscow. 

This last is significant. Batt went to 
Moscow with W. Averell Harriman, who 
headed the United States delegation. He 
had gone over full of the usual American 
businessman’s prejudices, specifically be- 
lieving the Bolsheviks were industrially 
backward and inefficient. On his return he 
publicly retracted anything he’d said or 
thought about the Russians: “Except for 
the difference in language, the mechanics 
I saw might just as well have been work- 
ing on an assembly line in Detroit.” 

For a big-time industrialist, these were 
extraordinary words. But as president of 
SKF (Svenska Kullager-Fabriken—Swed- 
ish Ball-Bearing Co.) , Batt had proved his 
open-mindedness before he came to Wash- 
ington. After an eighteen-week strike in 
1935, he moved his office from New York 
to the plant in Philadelphia, handled his 
own labor relations, and accepted union- 
“ization without a murmur. Last year when 
acry went up for antistrike legislation 
Batt opposed the idea, and advocated the 
Swedish system of industrywide collective 

gaining. 

First loathing TVA, he came to find it 
indispensable and backed construction of 
Douglas Dam to provide more power. Un- 
til January this -year he was chairman of 
the National Planning Association, a pri- 
vate organization that brings together gov- 
emment, labor, and industrial leaders to 


argue out economic and social problems 
over the dinner table and which draws up 
pamphlets from the ensuing compromises 
and conclusions. 

Batt was born in Salem, Ind., 56 years 
ago, the son of a railroad roundhouse 
worker. He took a job beside his father 
as a machinist during vacations from Pur- 
due, where he got top honors in engineer- 
ing for three years straight and in 1907 
won a postgraduation post as research as- 
sistant. Leaving the laboratory for SKF, 
he rose to its presidency in 1923 when he 
was only 37 years old. He was making 
$50,000 a year before he came to Wash- 
ington and the NDAC two years ago. 

At that time, although he was known to 
business circles as board chairman of the 
American Management Association, mem- 
ber of the Business Advisory Council, for- 
mer president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and a board mem- 
ber of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers (a position he resigned in 1941), 
the general public knew little about Batt. 
Since then, he has built up a reputation as 
a determined worker, a friend of New 
Dealers and businessmen alike, and a man 
of broad vision. 

As a kid, Batt didn’t have enough money 
to have his shoes resoled. Now he says he’s 
practically walking in his socks because he 
hasn’t the time for it. 


Jack Madden of the Press Club bar 
and Cliff Prevost, club president 


Jack 


Patrons of the National Press Club bar 
got their first free drinks from Bartender 
Jack Madden last week. The red-faced, 
jovial, Boston Irishman had wet down dry 
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newspapermen during his five-year regime 
without once breaking his rule of no drinks 
on the house. But on July 18, his departure 
for Camp Lee and the life of a United 
States Army private prompted the cus- 
tomers to show their appreciation for serv- 
ices rendered with $100 and a wrist watch. 
Overcome, Jack responded by opening 
three bottles of Scotch and announcing 
that drinks were on him. “Business,” he 
told an enquiring reporter some time later, 
is good.” 


No Auction 


A high-powered salesman for the United 
States Treasury failed last week in an at- 
tempt to get Brig. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle’s 
flying helmet or some other memento of 
the Tokyo bombing to auction off for the 
bond drive. Doolittle explained he hadn’t 
worn a helmet that day; that he’d given 
his overseas cap to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, 
his officer’s insignia to his son, and that 
everything else he wore had also been par- 
celed out except his shoes. He was stand- 
ing in those shoes, thank you, and had no 
intention of giving them up. 


Mt. Vernon Prepared 


Mount Vernon is ready for an air raid. 
To fire-fighting equipment it’s had for 
years, the Mount Vernon Ladies Associa- 
tion of the Union, which owns the place, 
has now added sand buckets and shov- 
els and obtained a special wire from Alex- 
andria to give them immediate air-raid 
warnings. Priority lists will guide the order 
in which valuables from the estate will be 
carried to underground shelters. Rehearsals 
have proved the whole process will take 
only fifteen minutes. Special watchmen 
have been called in to supplement the reg- 
ular staff and firemen who live on the 
property. 


Capital Bits 

So many Federal workers have gone to 
their ministers for advice on marriage that 
the Washington Federation of Churches 
is thinking of setting up a board for the 
purpose . .. The Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor has put out a pam- 
phlet urging wartime employers to emu- 
late the British habit of breaking the after- 
noon’s work, presumably with tea. Mean- 
while, members’ of the British Shipping 
Mission already have trained their Ameri- 
can stenographers to brew good English 
tea, which they sip all day at their desks in 
futile attempts to combat the un-English 
heat . . . Having received requests from 
OEM, the Navy’s Virginia office and other 
war agencies, the Treasury probably will 
open up branch offices in government 
buildings where employes can cash their 
checks. This will save long lunch hours 
used to get to a bank and back on pay- 
day. 
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Fighting F rance Born July 14 
as U.S.-Vichy Relations Sink 


Alexandria Fleet the Issue; 
Occupied and Unoccupied Zones 
Mark Gloomy Bastille Day 


The crowd milled around Marshal Foch’s 
statue. And it cheered as the troops 
marched by. There were beret-wearing 
Chasseurs Alpins, red-pompon-capped sail- 
ors, even a smart Women’s Auxiliary. Bas- 
tille Day was being celebrated with true 
spirit—even though these celebrants were 
exiles in London. 

At Wellington Barracks, Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle was accompanied by Lt. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, his chief of staff 
Brig. Gen. Charles L. Bolte, Admiral Har- 
old R. Stark, and other United Nations 
representatives when he reviewed his 
troops. But the forces that paraded be- 
fore him were no longer “Free French.” 
That day the movement officially changed 
its name to La France Combat- 
tante—Fighting France. 

The new organization, in a 
statement officially approved by 
the British Government, was de- 
fined as: “A Union of French 


and of French territories who join 
together in order to collaborate 
with the United Nations in the 
war against common enemies . . . 
the symbol of all French nation- 
als who do not accept capitula- 
tion and who by all means at 
their disposal contribute, wherever 
they are, to the liberation of 
France by a common victory of 
the United Nations.” 

The change of name thus un- 
derscored the newly cemented 
ties between de Gaulle’s armed 
forces and the underground move- 
ment at home (NEwsweEEK, July 
6). 

There, that day, the picture was 
different. On the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, the gas-fed Eter- 
nal Light flickered feebly. Faded 
wreaths, some ribboned with Nazi 
colors, lay forsaken under the 
lofty vault. Even Pradier’s buoy- 
ant figures of Victory in the span. 
drels of the arch looked desolate 
on this July 14. There was noth- 





huge Swastika flag flying from its top. 

For the third unhappy year, Paris went 
without the traditional gaiety of its be- 
loved “Quatorze Juillet.” Nobody danced 
on the unfestooned boulevards. The Town 
Hall Square was not illuminated. There 
were no rockets shooting skyward above 
the tranquil Seine. The fiddles, the clari- 
nets, the accordions were mute. 

The Nazis had expressly forbidden any 
celebration of France’s national holiday. 
Even if there had been no such ban, how- 
ever, the Parisians would have been in no 
mood for rejoicing. Adding to the misery 
of defeat, hunger, and disrupted family 
ties, a new threat hung over the occupied 
zone: the Gestapo, on July 12, had given 
notice that acts of sabotage in the future 
would be avenged with harsh reprisals 
against the family of the offender, unless he 
surrendered within ten days. All near male 
relatives would be shot, the womenfolk 
would be sentenced to hard labor, and 
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ing triumphant about Paris’s fam- 
ous Arc de Triomphe, except the 


Bastille Day, 1942 


e el 
Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


the children sent to “reform schools.” 

There was no festivity in the unoccu- 
pied zone either. Vichy, which helped to 
build the New Bastille, decreed the 153rd 
anniversary of the Bastille’s fall to be a 
day of silence and mourning. But in many 
places the populace, aroused by a broad- 
cast appeal from General de Gaulle, mani- 
fested the “pride, hope, and fury of 
France.” : 

The biggest demonstration occurred on 
Marseille’s main thoroughfare, La Canne- 
biére, where 5,000 staged a spontaneous 
Bastille parade. As shouts of “Down with 
Laval” and “Vive l’Amérique” rang out 
from the jammed sidewalks and bystreets, 
Nazi sympathizers turned submachine guns 
on the crowd, killing two men and two 
women and wounding several others. 

Meanwhile, diplomatic. relations between 
Washington and Vichy hit a new low with 
an abortive exchange of notes between the 
two governments on the fate of nine 
French warships immobilized at Alexan- 
dria. The State Department revealed on 
July 14 that Chief of Government Laval 
had rejected two proposals by President 
Roosevelt to provide another safe haven 
for the ships in order to prevent their fall- 
ing into Axis hands should Alexandria be 
evacuated. Two days later Vichy 
protested in Washington against 
the assignment of General Bolte 
and Admiral Stark as this gov- 
ernment’s military representa- 
tives with de Gaulle. Washington 
ignored the protest. 


Significance 





Laval’s refusal to accept a 
beneficial arrangement for the 
French warships once more dem- 
onstrates his total stake in an 
Axis victory. Since Alexandria is 
still in British hands, much stern- 
er measures could be taken 
against the vessels there. But the 
Vichymen are less interested in 
the safety of the ships and their 
crews than in finding ammunition 
for stirring up anti-British senti- 
ment among the French. Far 
from fearing another Mers-el- 
Kébir, Laval, gleefully watching 
Rommel’s progress toward Alex- 
andria, was ready to turn another 
such incident to his own advan- 
tage; if, forced by his refusal to 
move the ships to safety, Britain 
seized the French flotilla at Alex- 
andria or sank it, he would have 
potent material for his stock ac- 
cusation of “British treachery.” 

Laval’s diplomacy with the 
United States is no less devious. 
Fully aware that the majority of 
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International 


Good Neighbor Taunt: Brazilians staged a big anti-Axis parade in 
Rio de Janeiro on July 4 in honor of President Vargas and the United States. 
They ridiculed Hitler as a snake charmer—with the Gestapo as the snake. 





the French place immense store by Ameri- 
can good will, the Chief of Government has 
shied away from precipitating a break in 
relations. A rupture initiated by Wash- 
ington would be more to his taste. The 
charge of Anglo-Saxon “treachery” could 
then be extended across the Atlantic. 

It is against this background that Wash- 
ington continues to maintain a cool rela- 
tionship with Vichy, while at the same 
time developing a military alliance with 
the Fighting French. More than ever, 
United States dealings with Laval are 
now on a day-by-day basis. On the other 
hand, the State Department, while giving 
de Gaulle all possible military aid, is not 
likely to recognize him as head of a gov- 
ermment-in-exile until he has established 
beyond doubt that he represents the pop- 
ular will of France. 





Herrenvolk of:the Roost 


From the German scientific journal 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiolo- 
gie, Dr. Eugene Lerner, psychologist at 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronaville, N.Y., 
brought to light. the following Nazi dis- 
covery, expounded with solemn Teutonic 
earnestness: -_ 


The superiority of the Nordic race is 





reflected in race differences among chick- 
ens. The Nordic chick is better behaved 
and more efficient in feeding than the 
Mediterranean chick, and less apt to over- 
eat by suggestion. These differences paral- 
lel certain typological differences among 
humans. The Nordic is an inwardly in- 
tegrated type, the Mediterranean is an 
outwardly integrated type. The poultry 
yard confutes the liberal-Bolshevik claim 
that race differences are really cultural 
differences, because race difference among 
chicks cannot be accounted for by culture. 





Tires for Tourists 


During the summers of 1940 and 1941, 
Sanborn’s department store in Mexico City 
took on the flurried, “isn’t foreign travel 
exhausting,” atmosphere of the American 
Express Co. in Paris before the war. Of the 
128,503 tourists who entered Mexico in 
1940 (the last year for which complete 
figures are available), the vast majority 
came from the United States, and cash 
registers rang up 61,160,300 pesos, or about 
$12,280,000, in the central part of the 
country alone. That year and the next the 
visitors obtained food, lodging, tequila 
highballs, and the bales of bright-colored 
pottery and baskets, Taxco silverware, 
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and gaudy blue and red serapes that 
threatened to effect a revolution in interior 
decoration north of the border. For Mexico, 
it was a windfall too short-lived: by this 
summer rubber and gasoline shortages had 
turned gallivanting Yanquis into stay-at- 
homes. 

Last week a group of enterprising Mexi- 
can businessmen, organized as the Mexi- 
can Hotels Tire Service, obtained a stock 
of tires with the government’s permission 
and put the finishing touches on a plan to 
lure back the profitable guests. In the fu- 
ture, travelers from the United States may 
remove their own tires at the border and 
rent new ones from the service. For a trip 
of 3,500 kilometers (about 2,000 miles), 
tire rental, it was estimated, will cost a 
visitor between $50 and $80. In releasing 
the tires the government stipulated that 
the promoters must attempt to start a 
rubber plantation, probably on the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. 





Eminent Victoria 


Lord Portsea is a literal personification 
of the term “carriage trade.” A veteran of 
80, he belongs to the Coaching Club, lists 
his recreations in Who’s Who as “shooting, 
fishing, driving and riding.” He eschewed 
motorcars and was the last member of 
Parliament to drive to Westminster in a 
“carriage and pair.” 

Last week the aged peer offered for 
sale his only remaining carriage, a French 
victoria of more than 50 years’ vintage. 
The reason: horse feed wasn’t to be had 
in London. 





Mercier’s Successor 


On Nov. 26, 1916, a slight old man with 
ascetic features, deep-set eyes, and a long 
curved nose mounted the sculptured pulpit 
of Ste. Gudule, Brussels’ thirteenth-century 
Gothic cathedral. Cardinal Désiré Joseph 
Mercier, Primate of Belgium, had chal- 
lenged the ruthlessness of the invaders be- 
fore. But this was his greatest address to 
the suffering nation. In burning words, the 
white-haired prelate denounced the bar- 
barities of Germany and called on the 
faithful to stand fast in their resistance. 
His words inspired not only his hearers 
but a whole nation almost totally occupied 
by the Germans. 

Cardinal Mercier’s courageous fight be- 
came one of the proudest chapters of 
Belgian resistance during the last war. 
After his death in January 1926, one of 
his trusted assistants, Mgr. Joseph Ernest 
van Roey, succeeded him to the arch- 
bishopric of Malines and the primacy of 
Belgium. 

When the Germans had again occupied 
Belgium in May 1940, a situation similar 
to that of a quarter century ago arose. At 
first the invaders thought they could deal 
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Cardinal van Roey upset Nazis 


with the rotund Flemish-born Cardinal. 
Their mistake soon became obvious. In 
words and writings strongly reminiscent of 
Cardinal Mercier’s famous pastoral letters, 
Cardinal van Roey forbade Catholics to 
“collaborate in introducing an oppressive 
regime” and admonished them to have con- 
fidence during these trying times “because 
we know that our country will be restored 
and will live again.” 

Ordinarily soft-spoken and taciturn, the 
Cardinal lashed the Flemish separatists, 
hurling the word “liars” at them from 
the pulpit. He also protested vehemently 
against the wholesale deportation of Bel- 
gian Jews to Limburg which the Nazi 
authorities ordered early in 1941. 

Last week it became clear that Cardinal 
van Roey felt no less strongly about the 
“crusade” against Russia in which the 
Belgian Quisling Leén Degrelle and his 
Nazi-paid legionnaires had joined. Repre- 
sentatives of the Belgian government-in- 
exile announced that Belgium’s clergy, on 
orders from the Cardinal, had refused to 
celebrate funeral masses for such “voiun- 
teers” killed on the Russian front. 





Hate in Zagreb 


The 3,500,000 Croats—a race of sturdy, 
stolid peasants with strong cheekbones 
and heavy eyebrows—have never known 
whom to hate most among their more 
populous and domineering neighbors. Hav- 
ing lost a vague independence 853 years 
ago, the Croatian people have seen Ger- 
mans, Austrians, Turks, Magyars, Italians, 
and Serbs fighting back and forth through 
their fertile, well-tilled valleys, and learned 
to hate each conqueror in turn. Since the 
last war the Roman Catholic Croats fre- 


quently clashed with their racial brothers 
and fellow Yugoslavs, the Orthodox Serbs. 
In those years, Croatian separatist leaders 
could be heard muttering: “We would 
cheer even if Beelzebub marched in to free 
us from the Serbs.” 

They got their chance on April 6, 1941, 
when Beelzebub sent his heavy-booted, 
mechanized hordes roaring down the mean- 
dering Sava Valley. Less than a week later 
the colorful baroque capital of Croatia, 
Zagreb, fell to the invaders who promptly 
proclaimed a “Free State” of Croatia. 
There was an orgy of heiling and hurrah- 
ing, but the fun didn’t last long. 

The terrorist Ante Pavelich, who had 
been for more than ten years Mussolini’s 
guest and agent, became head of state. 
There followed a reign of terror without 
precedent even in the gruesome history of 
the Balkans. In a few months, thousands 
were massacred or tortured to death by 
Pavelich’s terror organization, the Ustachis. 
Conditions became so chaotic that the Ital- 
ian Prince Aimone, Duke of Spoleto, who 
had been proclaimed King of Croatia in 
May 1941, never ventured to set foot into 
his new kingdom where hatred now ran 
rampant. 

After the Nazi assault on Russia, which 
the Pavelich government joined, open re- 
volt broke out in Croatia. Thousands of 
anti-Fascist, pro-Russian guerrillas banded 
together in the Green Army, operating 
mostly from the mountainous timberland 
of the coast. Besides harrying the German 
and Italian troops in the country, the in- 
surgents made a business of killing off local 
Quislings. 

Last week, this resistance reached a new 
pitch of intensity as the “Greens” showed 
their hand in the capital itself. The chief 
of the Nazi Gestapo in Croatia, a Major 
Helm, was killed by a hand grenade thrown 
into his car as he rode along the main 
street of Zagreb. Enraged, his bodyguards 
ran amuck in the immediate neighborhood. 
They mowed down the crowds, slaughter- 
ing 700 people and feeding new fuel to the 
burning hatreds of the Croats. 








Newsweek—Browne 
Croatia, land of hate. White area 
was Yugoslavia; arrows show neigh- 
bor countries that got pieces of it. 





British-Combine 


Lady Astor paid a penalty 


Loquacious Lady 


When Viscountess Astor became the 
first woman elected to the British House 
of Commons back in 1919, she predicted: 
“I certainly won’t be a silent member.” 
In the 22 years she has represented the 
Sutton division of Plymouth, she has 
borne out her prophecy. Her machine-gun 
delivery Las been directed against liquor, 
tobacco, and anything and anyone—par- 
ticularly Laborites—not conforming with 
her Conservative standards. Impudently, 
she once told Lloyd George: “You old 
ruffian, I can’t help liking you.” And she 
has even rebuked her leader, Winston 
Churchill, on occasion. 

Commons’ loquacious lady unleashed 
her angry staccato last week because the 
Nazis had been misquoting her. Ernest 
Thurtle, for the Information Ministry, ex- 
plained she was “paying the penalty of 
parliamentary fame.” Then a Laborite, 
Frederick Seymour Cocks, suggested: “It 
would not be difficult to avoid such 
a problem if for the remainder of the 
war the noble lady preserved an iron 
silence.” 


Slaps at Castillo 


In a chill wintry rain on July 16 fu- 
nereal crape hung limply from the buildings 
of Buenos Aires. Former President Ro- 
berto M. Ortiz, the champion of democracy, 
had died of bronchial pneumonia the day 
before, just three weeks after resigning 
the office he held in name only during two 
years’ suffering. from diabetes and near- 
blindness (NEwsweek, July 6). 

From the columned portico of the capi- 
tal’s cathedral, his body was borne to & 
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gun carriage in the Plaza de Mayo. Presi- 
dent Ramon S. Castillo and members of 
his government walked solemnly behind 
the coffin. Castillo had decreed a ten-day 
period of national mourning for his pred- 
ecessor. And Foreign Minister Enrique 
Ruiz Guifiazu, in his eulogy, hailed Ortiz 
as a “zealous defender of Argentine sov- 
ereignty.” . 

Ortiz’s followers weren’t impressed by 
these belated tributes. When police pre- 
vented them from joining the funeral pro- 
cession they cried: “Long live democracy! 
We loved him. They killed him!” And 
later, as the cortege was en route to the 
Recoleta Cemetery, others tried to take 
the coffin from its carriage onto their own 
shoulders. This time mounted police 
charged the crowd and in the melee two 
persons were seriously injured. 

The funeral demonstration wasn’t the 
only slap at Castillo that day. For on 
July 16 also, a book appeared called 
“Campo Minado” (Mine Field) by Adolfo 
Lanius, editorial writer on La Prensa, ex- 
deputy and member of Argentina’s “Dies 
committee.” In a bitter indictment of 
Castillo and his “prudent neutrality” pol- 
icy, Lantus charged that the government 
knew that the Nazi Gestapo continued to 
operate in Argentina through its embassy 
and that Congress had been threatened 
with dissolution if special police were used 
in tracking the plotters. 

Some of those arrested, Lantus added, 
had appealed to President Castillo’s son 
Horacio and later got government jobs. 
He also accused Ruiz Guifiazi of trying 
to get Chile, Paraguay, and Peru in an 
anti-American bloc before the Rio de 
Janeiro parley. It was to suppress outcry 
against this deal, Lantus charged, that 
Castillo imposed the state of siege last 
December prohibiting the public discus- 
sion of foreign affairs. Lanus himself dared 
to violate this state of siege by publishing 
his book. 

In the Argentine Congress, meanwhile, 
Rail Damonte Taborda, chairman of the 
anti-Axis committee to which Lantus had 
belonged, and Silvano Santander, a fellow 
member, offered their resignations for a 
second time and so made them irrevocable. 
They had been voted down the last time 
they had tried in this way to protest the 
Castillo policy of hamstringing the com- 
mittee investigations into subversive ac- 
tivities (NEWSWEEK, July 13) . 

Then the Chamber of Deputies, whose 
opposition members outnumber the gov- 
ernment, rebuked Ruiz Guifiazi for ac- 
cepting the German explanation that the 
torpedoing of the Rio Tercero last month 
was a “mistake.” The deputies demanded 
confiscation of Axis assets in retaliation. 
The Foreign Minister admitted that a deal 
had been made with the Reich whereby 
Berlin was to get sailing dates and ship- 
Ping routes. Thus, he explained, “Ger- 
Many leaves the seas open and safe for 

ntine shipping.” 


Reluctant Compulsion 


For weeks Mohandas K. Gandhi, spir- 
itual leader of the Hindus, had been living 
up to his reputation as a wirepuller of the 
first rank. Taking advantage of the Allied 
preparations to repel a Japanese inva- 
sion, the little Mahatma let it be known 
from time to time that he was planning a 
new campaign to end 177 years of British 
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rule in India. His threats, however, were 
couched in vague generalities. 

Last week the threats became specific. 
The fifteen members of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress 
party, after a stifling week of labor, 
brought forth a 1,700-word resolution. It 
was a virtual ultimatum ordering Britain 
to yield to the Congress demand for im- 
mediate independence or else: “Congress 
will then reluctantly be compelled to uti- 
lize all the nonviolent strength it has gath- 
ered since 1920 when it adopted non- 
violence as part of its policy of vindication 
of its political rights and liberties. Such a 
widespread struggle would inevitably be 
under the leadership of Gandhi.” Any in- 
tention of embarrassing the war effort was 
disavowed in advance; the United Nations 
were graciously accorded the privilege of 
defending India against the Japanese even 
if the British political rule came to an 
end. 

Before being translated into a civil dis- 
obedience campaign the resolution must 
be approved by the 350 members of the 
All-India Congress Committee scheduled 


to meet in Bombay on Aug. 7. But 
Gandhi assumed, probably with good rea- 
son, that the result was a foregone con- 
clusion. “There is no room left for nego- 
tiation,” he said, “either they recognize 
India’s independence or they don’t. This 
is open rebellion.” 

Official London was both bitter about 
Gandhi’s political maneuver and emphatic 
in its determination not to yield. To the 
government, the risk of a civil-disobedi- 
ence movement was infinitely less to be 
feared than the chaos and civil war that 
would surely follow a surrender to the 
Congress, which seeks control of all India. 
“The real tragedy today,” said The London 
Times, “the more vividly seen even against 
the background of the great world up- 
heaval, is that Gandhi’s great hold on the 
Indian people should be perverted to this 
game of politics and tactics.” 

The chief reason for the failure of the 
Cripps mission last April was the inability 
of the Hindus to agree on a form of gov- 
ernment with the Moslems and other mi- 
norities. And the Moslems, no less than 
the British, were outraged by the Congress 
resolution. Dawn, the Moslem League 
organ, denounced it as “a challenge to the 
British government, the United States, 
and all other parties in India.” 





Escapes in Australia 


Arrogant Nazi prisoners haven’t made 
wartime existence any easier for Canada 
(NEWSWEEK, May 18). Making use of 
jealously guarded rights under internation- 
al law, the Germans insult the World War 
veterans who are their guards without fear 
of retaliation. Worse yet, more than 80 
prisoners managed to escape, though all 
but one were killed or recaptured. 

Another dominion was having similar 
trouble last week. In Australia three mem- 
bers of a Nazi internment camp got away 
from a labor gang. In a Victoria camp au- 
thorities discovered tunnels 400 to 500 feet 
long as well as hoards of civilian clothing 
and escape tools—ropes, mallets, fret saws, 
chisels, and screw drivers—all indicating 
that the internees planned a mass break. 
In true Nazi tradition, the prisoners 
haughtily protested when police tried to 
search their quarters. Under international 
law, they said, they could only be searched 
by soldiers. The commandant had to halt 
the hunt until he got a ruling on the point. 

These discoveries infuriated Australians. 
Calling for a general tightening up of in- 
ternment-camp conditions, they were par- 
ticularly insistent that the veterans of the 
last war guarding the camps be replaced 
by younger, tougher men—an almost im- 
possible demand since the army is comb- 
ing industry for more fighting men. 

The sorest point of all: one prisoner had 
15 pounds of tobacco, which in almost 
tobaccoless Australia seems the sort of 
hoard possible only in Paradise. 
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THROUGHOUT THE NIGHT DETERMINEL 


Like commandos on attack, stalwart steel 
men come in the dead of night to work till 
dawn, grim in their determination to produce 
speedily the fighting steels to arm your sons 
and brothers on the battle fronts. On the 
night-turn, thousands strong, come men like 
the metallurgist who added the final touch 


in perfecting a new armor steel; like the 


melter who now makes that steel two-hundred 


tons at a time. 


There come men who roll wide steel plates 
for ships and miles of tubes for bombs and 


those who forge and machine glistening shells 


from steel made by their fellow workers. There 
are the coke workers, the blast furnace men, the 


melters, blowers, heaters, rollers, finishers — 





G. W’s WEST POINT 


2 . Geo. Washington started a World War 

. and learned his military art between his 21st 
and 26th years, as an officer in four small 
military expeditions into the Upper Ohio 
Valley. The task was to oust the French and 
clear the way for a project of settling English 
farmers on wilderness lands which he and his 
Virginia associates of the Ohio Company had 
obtained by grant from George II. 


Washington's first expedition (1753) was 
to warn French against encroachment on 
English-claimed territory. He was but 21 
when he crossed the Appalachians in dead of 
winter, with guide, interpreters and pack 
train. His mission was to uncover just how 
strong had become French occupation of rich 
Ohio Valley (present Pittsburgh district). 
He reported back that French officers “told 
me it was their absolute design to take posses- 
sion of the Ohio.” 


Washington came out again in 1754 in 
command of small force of militia to chase 
out French. He got into a fight with them 
and their Indians. Ensign de Jumonville, 
young French marine officer of noble descent 
was killed. Later Washington found himself 
besieged in temporary stockade (Fort Neces- 
sity, in mountains near Uniontown, Pa.). 
He surrendered July 4. His little force was 
disarmed, but marched out with drums beat- 
ing. They straggled back to Virginia, harassed 
by Indians and pretty well battered up. “The 
strife that armed all the civilized world began 
here” (in America) wrote Parkman, and 
Hugh Walpole said, “It was the volley fired 
by a young Virginian in the backwoods of 
America that set the whole world on fire.” 


These small skirmishes in “the woods and 
bushes” of the New World (French and 
Indian War) spread to war in the Old (Seven 
Years War, 1756-63) during which Eng- 
land wrested from France all of India, of 
Canada, of America (to the Mississippi) and 
compelled recognition of British sea suprem- 
acy. Washington’s next military trips west- 

) M E Nj MAKE B , ward were with expeditions related to this 
TITLE STE E LS early world conflict. He was “guest” aide 

with ill-starred Braddock (1755) who re- 

jected the young Colonial officer’s advice 

workmen of many trades and skills—all doing their part to furnish | © how to fight Indians. As colonel of a regi- 
ment of bucktails (Colonials) he served under 

steel for ships, tanks, guns, planes and other fighting equipment. | Victorious General John Forbes (1758). 
s : , Washington's last trip to Pittsburgh was 

These men of steel, by their will-to-do to help win this war, | made in his 53rd year (1784) to promote 

' ’ : iv a canal connecting the Potomac and Ohio — 
achieve new high records in production night and day, month | begun, but never completed. He also looked 
after his 50,000 acre holdings in Western 

after month. Every ton of steel they make is shipped to war. | Pennsylvania, valued at close to half million 
dollars. Over these now waved the Stars and 

Stripes of the young Republic his military 

JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION Jat genius had fathered, and of which he was 


shortly to be First President. Western Penn- 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 
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sylvania was young George Washington’s 
pihaal West Point that fitted him for his career as a 
soldier and leader of a nation. 
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International 


All steelworkers may benefit from the increase the War Labor Board gave Little Steel 


WLB Sets Up 


Wage Yardstick 


and Evokes Cry of ‘Inflation’ 


Little Steel Ruling to End 
Race Between Prices and Wages 
May Start Scramble Instead 


Although it was mid-July in Washing- 
ton, the War Labor Board appeared last 
week to millions of workers in scores of in- 
dustries as a paycheck-laden Santa Claus. 
The board established that “as a general 
rule” workers should now be earning 15 per 
cent more money than they were on Jan. 
1, 1941, to make up for the increased cost 
of living. 

What had happened was that, as a re- 
sult of a decision to grant a wage increase 
of 44 cents a day to 157,000 Little Steel 
workers, some sort of formula for hooking 
up wages and costs had been found which 
might be applied to all industries. What 
was likely to happen was the greatest gen- 
eral wage boost in the country’s history. 

First reaction to the historic ruling was 
uniformly glum, CIO President Philip 
Murray and his United Steel Workers, 
whose policymaking committee met in ad- 
vance in Pittsburgh to protest the antici- 
pated compromise, said anything less than 
$1 a day would be a defeat for labor. On 
the other side of the fence, Republic Steel, 
one of the affected companies, feared even 
the compromise was “a long step in the 
direction of inflation.” President Roose- 
velt, caught squarely in the middle, ob- 
served cryptically that the problem of 
wages was all relative. 


Then Mr. Roosevelt called Murray to 
Washington for a quick conference, and be- 
fore sundown labor had changed its tune. 
At the request of the White House, the 
Steel Workers voted to accept 44 cents in- 
stead of $1, and Murray hurried back to 
Pittsburgh to announce that labor intended 
to extend the WLB’s cost-of-living wage 
formula to the entire steel industry. He 
said Big Steel would get formal notice of 
cancellation of existing wage contracts this 
week. 

Meanwhile, in industries all over the 
country, the flames of other wage contro- 
versies burned a little higher. In Los 
Angeles, a conference to stabilize wages in 
the booming West Coast airplane plants 
was abruptly broken off, to resume July 
22. And in the Middle West, 300,000 work- 
ers in war-busy plants of Ford, Chrysler, 
and General Motors wondered if their 
pending demand for $l-a-day wage in- 
creases would go the way of Little Steel. 

Seeking to answer public criticism in ad- 
vance, Mr. Roosevelt specifically questioned 
whether a 5 per cent rise in steel wages 
would do much to the cost of living. How- 
ever, the public found a better answer in 
Washington reports that he would ask Con- 
gress at last to put biting teeth into the 
whole confused anti-inflation program. 

Comments by WLB members themselves 
indicated the wage agreement failed to ef- 
fect any real settlement. Labor members, 
in a dissenting report, said the decision was 
“a token adjustment” which “stymies col- 
lective bargaining.” In rebuttal, employer 


members warned labor leaders it is time 
they “learn that their high, wide, and fancy 
decade is about over” and forget about per- 
sonal problems in order to solve the bigger 
problem of winning a war. “Industry,” 
they added, “has had taken from it the 
right to do business as usual,” but “labor 
leaders are still demanding privileges and 
favors.” 

Decision 

While the 15 per cent increase was a gen- 
eral principle, in the case of the four mills 
in the Little Steel dispute it amounted to 
only 5.5 cents an hour, retroactive to Feb- 
ruary of this year. Also granted were a 
maintenance of membership and a check- 
off for the United Steel Workers (CIO) : 

In arriving at its decision, said Chair- 
man William H. Davis, the WPB used.a 
five-point “yardstick” for measuring wage 
demands for. the duration of the war. This 
had to do largely with the 15 per cent jump 
in the cost of living between Jan. 1, 1941, 
when wages were said to be at “established 
peacetime standards,” and May 1942. 

Davis said the board hoped that with 
this “yardstick,” it had a solution which 
might “lead to a ‘terminal’ for the tragic 
race between wages and prices.” 

In arriving at the hourly increase of 5.5 
cents an hour, the WLB took into account 
the fact that the steelworkers had already 
had an increase of 11.8 per cent during the 
yardstick period. Compared with the 15 per 
cent living cost rise, their wages thus 
showed a loss of 3.2 per cent of their peace- 
time standards, and since the average hour- 
ly rate in the steel industry is $1 an hour, 
they were thus entitled to an increase of 
8.2 cents an hour. Moreover, since the dis- 
pute was certified to the WLB more than 
two and a half months before the anti-in- 
flation program was promulgated, and since 
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BAKELITE resins fortify wood to 
win the battle against heat,cold, 
sea water, and mold growth! 


Trees, too, are being called by “selective 
service”—harvested at maturity from our na- 
tion’s vast replaceable resources. And—thanks 
to plastics research—wood can now gain 
strength, and resistance to the elements, never 
before attainable! 

With the advent of resin bonding and im- 
pregnating, wood need no longer be limited 
in its use as “hardwood” or “softwood” —need 
no longer be looked upon as strong only with 
the grain. Through plastics research, hard 
woods may now be combined with softwoods, 
rare veneers bonded to less expensive core 
stocks, multiple plies crisscrossed for two- 
way strength. Thus, wood products gain the 
uniformity they have always lacked. 


BaKELITE CorporaTIoN, 30 East 42ND STREET, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The word “Sekelite” ond the 7 
edentitying products 


PLASTICS THAT PUT 


“FIGHTING MUSCLES” 


IN WOOD! 


PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS 


BAKELITE urea and phenolic resin glues 
make possible a superior kind of plywood. It’s 
strong. It resists impact. It keeps its strength 
in spite of temperature changes and moisture 
—even sea water! Mold, which would feed 
and grow on natural glues, does not affect it. 

Too, BAKELITE saturating resins make pos- 
sible stabilized and densified woods that can 
form panel sections with a strength-weight 
ratio higher than that of most metals...molded 
woods that take varied shapes and forms. 

Combined with synthetic resins, wood can 
now serve better than ever before...in aircraft 
wings and fuselages, truck and trailer bodies, 
prefabricated houses, ship 
bulkheads-and superstruc- 
tures. If you can use these 
fortified woods in essential 
production, the full co-opera- 
tion of Bakelite Plastics Head- 
quarters is at your service. 
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the cost of living in steel towns was greater 
than elsewhere they were entitled to a fur- 
ther increase of 2.3 cents an hour, or a to- 
tal of 5.5 cents. 

Specifically, this wage increase will add 
from $21,000,000 to $22,000,000 a year to 
Little Steel’s payrolls, and if, as seemed 
likely, the same formula is accepted by 
Big Steel, the industry’s workers will get 
an additional $65,000,000. Within a few 
hours after the decision, the Big Steel 
unions had asked for such an increase. 


Application 

As to how far and how fast the new rul- 
ing might affect other industries in which 
wage disputes and the possibilities of strikes 
were imminent, Davis pointed out that, in 
effect, the WLB was not really Santa Claus, 
and had power only in disputes which were 
certified to it. Further, some 95 per cent 
of all wage demands over the country are 
settled without its help. In such cases, the 
matter of jacking up wages to offset the 15 
per cent rise in the cost of living would 
have to be settled on the home grounds, 
not in Washington. Even so, it was con- 
ceded, the mere knowledge that such a 
precedent exists seemed likely to inspire a 
nationwide demand for fatter pay enve- 
lopes. 

Most immediately affected after the steel 
industry, it was believed, would be the 
1,250,000 workers in aircraft plants and the 
400,000 in motors. If thé same “yardstick” 
is applied to these industries, wage in- 
creases will be determined very largely by 
increases already granted since January 
1941. In some plants, where increases have 
already exceeded 15 per cent, employes will 
probably look in vain for any award from 
the WLB. In plants paying substandard 
wages, Chairman Davis was of the opin- 
ion that an increase would not cost the 
employer anything—since “an _ill-paid 
worker cannot produce, and we need maxi- 
mum production.” 


Significance ———~ 


Since the gap between income and goods 
to be purchased is already estimated at 
$17,000,000,000, such increases in the na- 
tional income as are foreshadowed by the 
WLB wage pattern would produce an even 
wider gap—probably hundreds of millions 
of dollars. And since the problem to be 
solved in controlling inflation is one of 
holding down purchasing power as well as 
prices, it is obvious that this new ruling 
is full of inflationary dynamite. As The 
New York Times commented editorially: 
“If adhered to, the new formula can only 
lead to economic disruption and a disas- 
trous inflation. Mr. Davis calls it ‘a “termi- 
nal” for the tragic race between wages and 
prices.” It sounds much more like the 
starting pistol.” 

The nation has price ceilings, but they 
are leaking. Only new legislation somehow 
inexorably chaining together watertight 
wage and price ceilings, and further pre- 





Rebirth of an Iron Horse: Railroads are busy these days salvaging 


old locomotives and other equipment once junked, thus aiding the war effort 
by saving vital materials. Typical of such operations is that performed on old 
1026, shown here before and after, by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad at its Readville, Mass., shops. The New Haven is even stripping the 
insulation from old wiring, thus salvaging both rubber and copper. 





venting both from floating skyward to- 
gether, can stave off the inflationary trend. 

Who will pay these wage increases? 
The public, in the form of taxes. If the 
public squawked, a real drive against infla- 
tion had some chance of getting started. 





Sinking Barometer 


War-risk insurance rates are a sensitive 
barometer of what goes down at sea in 
wartime. Five years ago, when there was 
only the threat of war, private underwrit- 
ers were charging an average of 124 cents 
per $100 of cargo. Those were the days 
when shippers to South America thought 
it was outrageous to pay a nickel per $100. 
Today, the top rate quoted in the Seven 
Seas is $25 per $100, and rates of 20 per 
cent are far from unusual. 

Common sense alone would dictate in- 
creased rates in wartime. But the point is 
that the men who figure the risk rates base 
their calculations on a pattern of ship 
sinkings that is more complete than can 


be found anywhere outside the staff offices 
of the British and United States Navies. 
Revised daily on the basis of public and 
private reports, the underwriters’ efforts 
to translate the safety of the seas into dol- 
lars and cents produce a fairly accurate re- 
flection of actual conditions; their latest 
compilations are shown graphically on the 
accompanying map. 

Currently the Pacific is far safer than 
the Atlantic. Quoted rates show the two 
most dangerous bodies of salt water in the 
world are in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and off the coast of India. Translation of 
the rates into bettors’ percentages shows 
more dramatically what they mean. For ex- 
ample, on the run from New York to Cey- 
lon one ship out of every five is expected 
to be sunk. 

Calculating war-risk insurance is no 
slide-rule-in-an-easy-chair proposition. The 
underwriters have a double problem: the 
rates should be low enough for shippers 
to afford; yet they must also bring in 
enough to cover the loss of cargoes sunk. 
And the private underwriters find it diffi- 
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lle is night at a hidden airfield. 


A huge bomber rolls forth and roars 
down the dark runway. Hours later it 
returns and circles above the field. Not a 
light shows—yet its wheels unerringly 
find the runway its pilot never sees. 

How can men fly like this? How can 
they take off in darkness, accurately bomb 
their objectives, return to an unmarked 
field, land safely without lights? 

The answer, of course, is instruments — 
precise, delicate dials and indicators that 
are the eyes and ears of our fighting forces. 


In the cockpit of every American 
bomber are more than 200 of these in- 
struments. In ships, submarines, tanks, 
in every type of artillery, instruments 
perform a thousand essential tasks. This, 
truly, is a war of instruments. 


If we are to have planes and tanks and 
fighting machines by the thousands, we 
must have instruments by the millions. 
Before the war, America had no facilities 
for making electrical instruments on such 
a tremendous scale— yet today, America 
is getting the instruments it needs. And, 
Westinghouse is proud to be contribut- 
ing to this vital war effort. 


Miracle in the night 


In Westinghouse plants long devoted 
to instrument manufacture, and in others 
now converted to that task, delicate, 
precise hand workmanship has been put 
on a mass-production basis—the job 
men used to say could never be done. 

Westinghouse is doing this job 24 
hours every day. 


Again it’s Westinghouse 
“know how” 


On sea and land and in the air, wher- 
ever American troops go into action, 


The information in this advertisement has been reviewed for publication by Government authorities 


Westinghouse “‘know how” is on the job. 


What is this “know how’? It is the 
ability to get things done in the best 
possible way. It is a combination of 
pride of craftsmanship, untiring research, 
industrial ingenuity, and a world of 
experience. 


Today, Westinghouse “know how” 
has a single task and a single aim: to 
provide the weapons and tools that will 
keep freedom alive in America and 
throughout the world. 


Westinghouse @ 


Every Westinghouse plant is producing equipment for the 
Army, Navy, or Merchant Marine. Here are some examples : 


Blackout Plant Air-Conditioning Binoculars Ship Searchlights 
Equipment Mercury Vapor Lamps Water Coolers - 
Naval Ordnance Military Radio Ignitron Rectifiers 
Field Hospital X-Ray Equipment Marine Turbines and Motors and Controls 
Army Camp Refrigerators Gears Armor-Piercing Shot 
Instruments for Battleships Fluorescent Lighting Electronic Tubes 


Aircraft Instruments 


Tank Equipment 


Steam Condensers 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Plants in 25 cities — offices everywhere 
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War-risk insurance rates (in circles) showed dinovicnns what percentage of their ships would be sunk 


cut to outguess the enemy. For one ex- 
_ample, they underestimated the serious- 
ness of the submarine attack off the Atlan- 
tic Coast in the first five months of this 
year and set their rates too low (NEws- 
WEEK, June 22). As a result, they lost 
more than $46,000,000. 





Answer to U-Boats 


When America entered the war last 
December, Adolf Hitler warned: “Now we 
shall see what our submarines can do.” 
They have done plenty. Up to last week 
end, German U-boats had sunk more than 
400 ships off the East Coast. This week, 
in Portland, Ore., Henry J. Kaiser came 
up wilh an answer. This contractor-manu- 
facturer turned shipbuilder, whose West 
Coast yards are turning out cargo vessels 
in record time, called for mass production 
by shipyards of the Navy’s giant new fly- 
ing boat, the Martin Mars, to carry troops 
and supplies through the skies, where no 
submarine can reach them. 

Kaiser urged conversion of nine of the 
nation’s shipyards—three on the West 
Coast, three on the East Coast, and three 
on the Gulf of Mexico. Convinced that 
the submarine toll makes mass air trans- 
port imperative to successful prosecution 
of the war, he proposed that shipbuilders 
adapt their present equipment and ways 
to mass production of prefabricated mon- 
sters of the air. 

Under Kaiser’s program, workable plans 
already used by the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
at Baltimore to build the Mars would 
be used by shipbuilders. He promised they 
could get into production in six months or 
less and be in full swing inside of ten 
months—against two years estimated by 
Martin to construct plane plants to build 
the giant flying ships. In less than a year, 
Kaiser said, shipyards could be turning 
out the Mars at the rate of 5,000 planes a 


year. Capable of carrying 100 fully 
equipped soldiers each, a fleet of 5,000, 
he pointed out, could land an army of half 
a million men in England overnight and 
supply it with 70,000 tons of food and 
equipment on the next trip. With such an 
air fleet, he went on, America could put 
down a vast army anywhere in the world 
within a week. The position of our enemies 
would be “hopeless.” 

Kaiser’s dramatic proposition came on 
the heels of bad news from New Orleans, 
where A. J. Higgins, a shipbuilder of 
equally legendary proportions, was in- 
formed over the week end that a contract 
given him in March by the Maritime Com- 
mission to build 200 Liberty ships had been 
canceled because of the shortage of steel. 
In issuing the order throwing 10,000 men 
out of work at partially completed yards 
scheduled to employ 40,000 when they got 
into full production next year, the com- 
mission said it was part of a general policy 
of curtailing all new ship-plant construc- 
tion in order to put all possible steel di- 
rectly into ships. Existing yards can handle 
all the steel available for ships, it said, and 
will be able to turn out the 23,000,000 
tons of new merchant shipping called for 
in the armament program by the end of 
next year. 

Higgins, who had promised to build a 
ship a day, said the steel shortage was only 
a “pretext” for the cancellation order, and 
hinted at Washington lobbying by people 
who thought he would build his ships “too 
cheap and too fast.” Washington, however, 
denied the order had any political angle. 

In Washington, reaction to the Kaiser 
air-fleet proposal was immediate. A Navy 
officer observed that we can’t fight a 300- 
mile-an-hour war with 7-mile-an-hour 
ships. An Army air officer advocated taking 
steel from tanks and guns if necessary to 
build flying ships, pointing out that arms 
are useless if they don’t reach the fighting 
fronts. The aircraft industry was reported 


giving the plan “respectful attention” be- 
cause of Kaiser’s achievements in other 
fields. The War Production Board also has 
it under consideration. And in some in- 
formed circles it was hinted that air-trans- 
port plans cooking in Washington went far 
beyond the West Coaster’s startling blue- 
print. 





Crack in the Farm Bloc 


Webster defines a block as a solid sub- 
stance with one or more plane sides. By 
terms of this definition, the Congressional 
farm bloc does not exist. The congressmen 
comprising it are subject to diverse pres- 
sures from growers of various crops and 
from those who process and eat food. The 
farm bloc is often pliant as a sponge. 

But to an over-all threat against parity 
prices—that began last fall and culmi- 
nated in passage of the Agriculture De- 
partment appropriations bill last week— 
farm congressmen presented the contours 
of a granite slab. From the government’s 
huge, unused, ever-normal granary stock of 
cereals (260,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
nearly 100,000,000 of corn) , the President 
in October proposed selling quantities as 
live-stock feed, converting it into less plen- 
tiful and less bulky meat, milk, and eggs, 
all in demand here and abroad. Sell if you 
like, said the farm spokesmen, but not at 
less than the parity price; that would 
knock the props from under all farm price 
floors. 

The President had no desire to pull down 
a parity price structure his own Adminis- 
tration had built up. But dairy and poul- 
trymen could not pay parity prices for ce- 
real feeds without passing along the higher 
cost to consumers. 

So late last year the President proposed 
and farm leaders accepted a compromise, 
which was written into law. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. would sell cereals for 




















PROGRESS REPORT OF THE STEEL CASTINGS INDUSTRY 





PLANES 














---on the production of parts 
for PLANES, TANKS, GUNS, SHIPS 


War is making exceptional demands upon the 
steel foundries of America—upon facilities in- 
creased far beyond what have always been 
regarded as ample for all requirements. 

And those demands are being met without 
reservation. From the very start of the war, this 
whole industry volunteered for all-out produc- 
tion. Nearly every foundry is today turning out 
castings at more than 100% of its increased 
rated capacity. 

As compared with prewar, the number of 
employees is more than doubled, and wages 
paid are over 31% times the prewar total. Man- 
hours are up—steel foundries are working the 
clock around, with production never halted 
except for necessary upkeep and maintenance 
work. - 

Best of all, tonnage output today is 251% of 
the prewar rate. And new techniques developed 
by constant research, better use of existing plants, 
new facilities already completed, broad plant 
expansion now under construction—all carry the 
firm promise of still greater production in the 
months to come. 

Ships, planes, guns, tanks, ammunition— 
whatever we need to win the war—are coming 
from the steel foundries in an endless stream. 

The full resources of this active and pro- 
gressive industry are enlisted for the duration— 
for Victory. 


The Steel Founders’ Society of America 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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feed at sub-parity prices, but their market 
price would be upheld by a government 
subsidy to the grower bridging the gap be- 
tween feed sale and parity price on every 
bushel sold. 

One group of farmers chafed. The agri- 
cultural elite in the American Farm Bureau 
Federation disliked the competition of 
wheat with their corn as livestock feed. As 
substantial income-tax payers, they may 
have reasoned also that the Treasury was 
extracting with one hand what it paid 
them with the other. They demanded 
parity payments straight across the market 
board. 

The federation’s vice president, Earl C. 
Smith, president also of the Illinois State 
Agricultural Association, carried their 
complaint to Congress. Rep. Clarence Can- 
non of Missouri lent a sympathetic ear. An 
Administration regular on most issues, 
Cannon, when chairman of the House Ag- 
ricultural Appropriation subcommittee, 
saw red whenever the Administration tam- 
pered with parity. Now chairman of the full 
appropriations committee, Cannon decided 
Smith had an issue putting farm solidarity 
to the test. 

The regular Agricultural appropriation 
bill, which his committee reported last 
March 2, consequently knocked out sub- 
parity cereal sales for feed. The Adminis- 
tration could sell wheat at the parity price, 
averaging $1.35 a bushel, and corn at 97 
cents, or not at all. The sole question, Can- 
non cohorts told members facing a_ fall 
election, was whether they would uphold or 
tear down the parity system. Farmers, they 


argued, were already giving more than a 
proportionate share to the war effort, while 
the Administration refused to bridle wages, 
manufacturing prices, and transportation 
charges which sent farm living costs up. 
Cannon’s argument prevailed. On March 
11 the House adopted the committee's 
parity provisions of the bill 116 to 47. 

In the Senate, cheapened cereals for feed 
fared better. That chamber adopted a com- 
promise which met Administration aims— 
sale of 125,000,000 bushels of wheat at 85 
per cent of corn parity, or 83 cents a 
bushel. In a sideline effort to appease the 
Farm Bureau, Senators John H. Bank- 
head of Alabama and Richard B. Russell 
of Georgia whipped up a resolution that 
would give farmers 100 per cent parity 
payments on cotton, wheat, corn, rice, to- 
bacco, and peanuts instead of the pre- 
vailing 85 per cent. 


The conflicting bills went to conference . 


in June, where a deadlock tied them up as 
the Agriculture Department and Farm Se- 
curity Administration moved into a new 
fiscal year without funds. Twice, the House 
beat down proposals that it recede in favor 
of the Senate version. But the din of de- 
bate at last set a reaction astir. House 
members began to realize they were fight- 
ing not for parity but for how it should be 
paid. Members heard that the President 
would veto the House version if it came 
to him even though it might leave the 
Federal farm agencies indefinitely fund- 
less. How, they asked uneasily, would vot- 
ers react to a Presidential charge that they 
had forced the grim alternatives of infla- 








International 
A Big Job for a Young Gal: 4¢ Pan American’s busy airport in 
Miami, Fla., 22-year-old Nancy Batson has taken over the ticklish post of traf- 
fic controller. She’s also a licensed commercial pilot with instructor’s rating. 
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tionary prices or lessened production of 
food the fighting forces require? 

His monolith cracking, it was Cannon’s 
turn to compromise. Belatedly, he proposed : 
; minimum wheat sales at 97 cents, the parity 
’ price of corn. A repentant House spurned 
; him, 204 to 128, then on July 15 ac- 

cepted the Senate version by voice vote. ; 
1 Cannonites debated whether to bring up : 


: the previously rejected Bankhead-Russell 
‘ resolution, which last week end stood hang- 














5 ing in the air. 
. “ i 
e i 
: 186 Pages of ‘Taxes 
: % 
t On July 14, after four months of labor, 4 
y the House Ways and Means Committee 
- finally reported the record-breaking $23,- 
e- 000,000,000 wartime tax measure that 
with simple dignity is called the Revenue 
e Bill of 1942. It contained 186 pages of 
AS assorted tax proposals. But it was page | 
e- 187 that got the most attention. On that | 
Ww last page of the voluminous measure, Rep. | 
se Harold Knutson, Minnesota Republican, 
or presented his minority view. The bill, he | 
e- said, was “not in keeping with sound tax- | 
se ation,” for corporations are already bear- | 
it ing the full tax load and the higher normal 
be and surtaxes the measure proposes would 
nt be the death warrant of thousands of firms. 
ne “Tt is no longer a secret,” Knutson con- 
he cluded, “that the present formula was 
d- arrived at through a series of trades and 
at- shameless log-rolling.” 
ey As it was, not even the House had many 
la- illusions about the measure. They fore- 
_ stalled further objections by adopting a 


gag rule: debate was limited to three days; 
there could be no amendments from the 
floor; members had a choice of adopting 
the bill as written or of sending it back to 
the Ways and Means Committee for re- 
writing. But even though they stopped 
themselves from talking about it, the repre- 
sentatives knew the measure was political 
dynamite—in an election year, voters might 
well show at the polls their displeasure at 
the higher levies the bill imposed on them; 
at the same time the revenue it would raise 
wasn’t even close to what the Treasury had 
said was needed for running the govern- 
ment and the war. 

Nearly a month ago, when the com- 
mittee had presumably finished writing the 
bill (Newsweek, July 6), it provided for 
only an estimated $5,929,000,000 additional 
Tevenue as against the $8,700,000,000 the 
Treasury had asked. Popular outcries at 
this discrepancy apparently gave the com- 
mittee cold feet despite the heat. The bill 
they finally reported upped the expected 
yield to $6,144,000,000. 

To achieve this drop in the dis- 
crepancy bucket, the committee mem- 
bers spent the month making various re- 
visions in their original proposal. They 

ted surtax rates on individual incomes a 
‘ one notch all along the line; instead of = MPH Tune in THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE 


Tunning from 12 to 81 per cent, the rate 2 every Sunday night— CBS. 
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HE Great Wall of China was laid with 

almost unbelievable accuracy. Work- 
men’s heads were forfeit if a nail could be 
driven between the cut stone blocks. 


Today, the penalties paid for inaccuracy 
are not so dramatic ... but extremely costly. 
That is why so many industries use Bruning 
Black and White Prints—clear black lines 
on white backgrounds—instead of blue 
prints. BW Prints make checking far easier 
... assure accurate reading ... are produced 
in a fraction of the time that blue prints 
require. 

BW Prints are only one of the ways 
which Bruning has developed to save you 


time—and money—in drafting. Ask a Brun-— 


ing representative for the complete story! 
Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 


2112-282 


Fince 1897 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 


SPEEDS — SIMPLIFIES — AND PROTECTS A NATION'S DRAFTING 
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now rises from 13 per cent on the first 
$2,000 up to 82 per cent on everything 
over $200,000. Corporation surtaxes were 
jumped from 16 per cent to 21. The bill 
originally called for a 94 per cent excess- 
profits levy, with a 14 per cent postwar 
refund; this kickback was eliminated and 
the impost set at 8714 per cent, a compro- 
mise between the Treasury’s suggested 75 
per cent and the President’s demand for 
100 per cent. 

The earlier bill had called for a 10 per 
cent payroll deduction beginning next 
January to be applied half and half against 
1942 and 1943 income taxes. The revised 
version means people will have to pay 1942 
taxes in the usual way, for it halves the 
payroll deduction to 5 per cent applicable 
only to 1943 taxes. But the bill would with- 
hold 10 per cent in 1944 against taxes for 
that year. 

Only servicemen benefited by the com- 
mittee’s revisions; on income taxes they 
continue to get the current exemptions of 
$750 if single and $1,500 if married, while 
civilian exemptions will drop to $500 and 
$1,200. 

On Monday of this week, Knutson’s 
charges bore some fruit. The committee 
agreed to amendments which would re- 
turn corporation surtaxes to 16 per cent 
and increase the excess-profits levy to 90 
per cent. In a riotous session, the repre- 
sentatives adopted the increase in excess 
profits, but refused to accept the surtax 
cut, thus raising the estimated additional 
yield to about $6,300,000,000. Appeased, 
the House passed the bill 392-2 and sent 
it to the Senate, where the Finance Com- 
mittee will begin work next week. In all 
probability, compromises and ironing out 
final details will delay the measure’s final 
passage until after the November elections. 





A Ziller, a Dollar 


A McLean County, IIl., grand jury last 
week indicted a local politician for alleged- 
ly selling jobs at three Illinois ordnance 
plants. He is George W. Ziller of Spring- 
field, a Republican turned Democrat. Such 
cases are not infrequent the country over. 
But what made this one different lay in 
two factors: (1) Ziller is a giant of a man, 
a 538-pounder, and (2) he recently was in- 
volved in a competitive tussle between The 
Chicago Tribune and its new rival, The 
Sun. The Tribune got the first scoop on 
his reported job-fee racket in May, while 
The Sun picked up the yarn a day later. 
But the Field paper won the next round 
when a Sun reporter found Ziller at his 
home in Springfield, after The Tribune said 
he was missing. The Sun correctly implied 
that a man his size would be hard to lose. 

Specifically, the grand jury charged Zil- 
ler with running confidence games in which 
he allegedly took fees totaling $925 from 
truckers seeking employment at war plants 


at Wilmington, Elwood, and Kankakee. 





Chicago Sun 


Ziller: The only big figure exposed 


Two other indictments charged Ziller and 
three other members of his Weston Demo- 
cratic Club with conspiracy to obtain 
money under false pretenses. 

The charges made mildly interesting 
reading, but they were a disappointment 
to Illinois voters who had looked for an 
exposé of political figures higher up. The 
only big figure so far exposed was Ziller’s. 





The Green Pastures 


Most of the Jap farmers were in intern- 
ment camps; the Okies, tired of the grapes 
of wrath, had got themselves store clothes 
and defense jobs; thousands more had 
gone to war—and still the sun and the 
calendar were at work on the West Coast. 
And. the sun and the soil were ripening 
hundreds of thousands of acres of apri- 
cots, pears, sugar beets, lettuce, cabbage, 
asparagus, and other crops which there 
were very few hands to pick, pack, and 
ship. 

The anomaly of withering crops in a 
land of plenty stood out in bold relief 
against the booming factory towns of the 
West (Newsweek, June 22). On one 
hand, the Coast’s manufacturers and wage 
earners worked around the clock, and em- 
ployment and payrolls grew steadily high- 
er. On the other hand, California farmers 
were unable to get needed help and 
watched helplessly while their orchards 
and fields lay untouched. 

The industrial boom, with its higher 
aircraft and shipyard paychecks, was di- 
rectly responsible for the dearth of work- 
ers for farms. Local and national agencies 
by last week were doing what they could 
to bridge the gap. In California, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon, schools and YMCA’s 
sent out squads of boys to do -part-time 
picking. Aircraftsmen from McChord Field 
gathered raspberries. Governor Olson and 
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other officials vainly asked the Army to 
send back a few Jap farmers. Others sug- 
gested bringing 10,000 Chinese in from 
Cuba and South America. Under some 
projects, grade-school children would 
spend their vacations picking berries—for 


The most far-reaching move to secure 
adequate labor to harvest West Coast 
crops was Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard’s proposal to import a large 
number of Mexicans—probably several 
thousand (Periscope, July 20) —to work in 
California and the Southwest. 

Negotiations were still in the diplomatic 
stage last week, but the urgency of the 
situation was evident in the department’s 
request to the Budget Bureau for $23,000,- 
000 to pay for the transportation and 
housing of such labor. 





Air Expansion 

The nation’s airlines, wondering whether 
the mushrooming Army Air Transport 
Command might take them over complete- 
ly, learned this week that they would stay 
in business. The lines will get new planes 
from the Army so that starting next month 
they can help fly military mail, matériel, 
and personnel to all parts of the world. But 
present commercial schedules will also be 
continued under private management. Brig. 
Gen. Harold L. George, Air Transport 
Command chief, made plain that there are 
benefits to be derived from “continued es- 
tablished airlines organization,” and they 
will be preserved. 

George announced an expansion of ATC’s 
international operations, with airlines fur- 
nishing the pilots and flying the planes, 
which will carry ATC insignia. Existing 
routes in both hemispheres will be 
strengthened and extended, under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s May 15 directive to the 
War Department ordering maximum use 
of commercial lines in the war program. 
Operation will be under ATC command. 

The ATC chief said the plan has airline 
endorsement. Those in the enlarged pro- 
gram will include American Airlines, Bran- 
iff, Eastern, Northeast, Northwest, Pan 
American, TWA, United, and Western Air. 
George said plans to use other “civil car- 
riers” will be announced shortly. 





Week in Business 


Satine Suips: Formation of the Inter- 
American Navigation Corp., a government- 
owned corporation to build, purchase, and 
Operate wooden sailing vessels in the Car- 
ibbean trade, was announced by Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. Proposed several months ago 
by President Roosevelt and promoted in- 
cessantly by Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Wayne Chatfield Taylor (NEws- 

(Continued on Page 57) 








Count 20 and you've got 
a soldier 


This KIND of sheep-counting should keep you awake! 


The fleece of twenty, more or less, is what it takes to equip one 
soldier. Although we raise in this country much of the wool we nor- 
mally need, a soldier or sailor requires 4 to 70 times as much new wool 
as @ civilian. Remember that, if you soon have to do without clothing 
or blankets made of virgin wool. 


Because America is practically self-sufficient in new wool for our 
fighting forces, Northern Pacific may take some pride in the fact that 
it has always “talked sheep”. From the grassy plains 
and mountain pastures along the “Main Street of the 
Northwest” comes over one-fifth of the nation’s wool 
production—enough for half a million soldiers. 
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«,. .informationof aidand 
comfort to the enemy” 


HE censor’s stamp is, today, a 

badge of honor. The necessity of 
withholding information concerning 
a product implies its importance to 
the war effort. 


How and where this censored new 
product is going to be used would be 
of interest to Axis engineers. It and 
many other parts were created by 
Richardson Plasticiansto help increase 
and speed up production of better 
equipment. 

INSUROK Precision Plastics and 
the suggestions of Richardson Plas- 
ticians have helped many war prod- 
ucts producers save time and increase 
output. If molded or laminated plas- 
tics might solve one of your prob- 
lems, write us. 





INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 

Plasticians are helping war products pro- 

ducers by: ; 
1. Increasing output permachine-hour. 


Y 2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


4. Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs. 


5. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 
6. Doing things that‘‘can’t be done.” 


7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 











The Richardson Company, Melrose 

Park, Iil.; Lockland, Ohio; New Bruns- 

wick, N. J.; Indianapolis, Ind. Sales 

Offices: 75 West St, New York City; 
G. M. Building, Detroit. 
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Five Reasons for Overhauling the Tax Bill 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Never has a tax measure fallen 
farther short of what is necessary for 
the protection of the future welfare of 
our nation than the bill now before 
Congress. Specifically, the bill has five 
major shortcomings. These are: 


1—The bill would not raise enough 
revenue. It is estimated that during 
the fiscal year ending next June 30 ex- 
penditures by the government will ex- 
ceed $73,000,000,000. Present taxes will 
yield approximately $17,000,000,000. We 
are faced with a prospective deficit, 
therefore, of $56,000,000,000, which is 
some $4.40 a day for every family in 
the United States. This proposed bill 
would bring in during this period only 
$4,000,000,000 more. This would reduce 
the deficit by only about 30 cents a day 
for each family, or from $4.40 to $4.10. 
Obviously a tax measure that does no 
better than that at a time like this is 
scarcely worth passing. And the fact 
that the bill presumably will raise an 
additional $2,000,000,000 in 1943-44 is 
largely beside the point. We need the 
revenue now, and our need is not for a 


Mere $4,000,000,000, but four, or five, 


or even six times that mount. 

2—The bill would provide no ap- 
preciable protection against inflation. 
Taxing away a further $4,000,000,000 
from the volume of purchasing power in 
the country could be done in such a way 
that it would be a significant factor in 
helping us hold inflation in check, but 
this bill will not serve that purpose. The 
danger of inflation in this country, inso- 
far as the volume of purchasing power 
is concerned, rests with those who are 
getting, and who are sure to spend, 
greatly increased incomes as a result of 
the war prosperity. The two groups 
which are outstanding in this category 
are wage earners and farmers. Yet in this 
bill these are the two groups which are 
treated most gently. They would be left 
with substantially larger incomes than 
they had before the war. In other words, 
this bill, just as the revenue measure of 
last year, fundamentally is a tax on 
potential savings, not upon spending 
power. 

$—The bill would undermine the 
efficiency of war production. If the 
government were to take 100 per cent 
of a person’s income above a certain 
figure, it is not to be expected that he 


would make any great effort to earn 
more than that amount. Likewise in the 
case of a business concern, if everything 
over a given sum or percentage of earn- 
ings is taken in taxes, it is scarcely to be 
expected that the management will be 
so careful about keeping down expenses 
or devote so much energy to maintain- 
ing and improving productive efficiency. 
Just how close to taking 100 per cent in 
taxes the government can go before 
bringing about these results is open to 
question. On the basis of British ex- 
perience, however, the conclusion is 
warranted that a rate of above 80 per 
cent adversely affects productive effi- 
ciency. Since this bill goes substantially 
beyond that—45 per cent on ordinary 
income and 90 per cent on “excess 
profits”—we may be sure that this bill 
would slow down and increase the cost 
of war production. 


4—The bill would be a direct hin- 
drance to new capital investment. Any 
tax measure which takes such a large 
proportion of the income of business 
that it destroys initiative and produc- 
tive efficiency must of necessity be a 
positive hindrance to new capital in- 
vestment. Further, this bill, by its ex- 
cessively high rates on corporate profits 
would practically eliminate business 
earnings as a source of new capital. 


5—The bill would hit nonwar com- 
panies hardest. Under this measure 
companies whose incomes are more or 
less fixed, such as public utilities, would 
be taxed disproportionately heavier than 
concerns engaged in war work. This is 
because nonwar producing companies, 
with their rates fixed and costs rising, 
have practically no possibility of even 
maintaining their net income position. 
For many such companies, therefore, the 
additional taxes proposed in this bill 
would mean almost certain bankruptcy. 


Clearly a tax measure which em- 
bodies such major defects as_ these 
should not be passed. Unless we are to 
abandon all semblance of sound fiscal 
policy it is imperative that it be over- 
hauled. The increased rates on individual 
incomes are justified, but the proposed 
rates on corporation earnings should be 
reduced, and the bill should include 
either a sales tax, a withholding tax, 
or both. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 

weEK, June 8), the wooden fleet is ex- 
pected to relieve the shipping shortage be- 
tween the Americas. The plan permits the 
corporation to buy or build in Latin Amer- 
ica up to 100 wooden vessels of less than 
1,000 tons deadweight. Besides sails, they 
will have auxiliary engines to aid maneu- 
verability and assure regular schedules. 


Companies: The Triplett & Barton 
Laboratories at the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. have developed a “Tear Drop” trail- 
er, a portable laboratory that can X-ray 
airplanes right on the field and so find 
structural weaknesses without the need for 
dismantling the parts . . . To regular movie 
houses, the United States Steel Corp. re- 
leased a film, “Steel for Victory,” depicting 
the company’s part in war production. 


TRANSPLANTED Crops: The United Fruit 
Co.—handling 65 per cent of the world de- 
mand for bananas—announced it will now 
encourage Central American farmers to 
grow rubber, manila hemp, quinine, palm 
oil, and other crops formerly raised in the 
Far East. To be introduced in Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama, the crop program will be the com- 
pany’s contribution to hemisphere self-suf- 
ficiency. 


Do.tiars AND Cents: A seat on the New 
York Curb Exchange was offered at $879.43 
—and had no takers. From a high of 
$254,000 in 1929, prices dropped into the 
hundreds in 1940. The latest quotation was 
the first to include cents. The exchange is 
selling off seats of members in arrears, and 
the sale price is the result of the compli- 
cated mathematics used to determine how 
much they owe. 


SteeL SHetts: Uncle Sam’s gunners 
won't lack heavy ammunition, despite the 
shortage of copper needed for the brass 
that goes into artillery shell casings. Steel 
casings are being used instead. The Buick 
Motor Division of General Motors first put 
them in production. Now the War Depart- 
ment reports that 30 manufacturers are 
making them and that it is experimenting 
with similar casings for small ammunition. 
The method used requires neither special 
steels nor alloys formed from scarce metals. 


Bouncinc GoLpENrop: The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. announced it was carry- 
ing forward experiments the late Thomas 
A. Edison started in 1925 to produce rub- 
ber from goldenrod. From these experi- 
ments Edison developed a Goldenrod 
Gigantica, with a crop yield of up to 100 
pounds of rubber an acre. In recent years 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
gtowing this 5-foot-high goldenrod in its 
experimental station near Savannah, Ga., 
and now its chemists and those from Fire- 
stone will work to develop processes and 
machinery to make rubber from it com- 
mercially accessible. Unlike many sub- 
stitute products, it can be vulcanized. 





PRINCESS 
MARY WHITE 


HE’S just seven years old, she 
lives at 514 Plum Street, her father is 
plain Bill White. Most people notice her 
pigtails and her blue eyes, but they 
never guess they’re in the presence of 
royalty. 

But we know! 


Maybe that’s because we know more 
about her kingdom—the kingdom she'll 
be queen of one day—than these people. 
It’s no ordinary kingdom, this—it 
combines the best features of all the 
fairy stories you ever read rolled into 
one. Instead of an ordinary marble 
palace, she’ll have a real home made of 
inexpensive materials that you haven’t 
even heard of yet, flooded with sun- 
light, and opening on the whole out- 
doors. 

Instead of a pumpkin coach, she’ll 
drive a car such as you have never 
dreamed of, and fly a plane as readily 
as vou would drive a car. Plastic shoes 
will be her glass slippers. And her 
servants will all be electric, for elec- 
tricity in modern electric appliances for 
cooking, heating, cooling, and cleaning, 
is just about the best servant man has 
ever had. 






H Dlowanss 


Where is this fairyland? It’s right 
here in America, tomorrow! 

But how can we be sure that this 
is not just another fairy tale? Because 
American industry has already made 
enough discoveries and developments 
to reveal to us the shape of things to 
come. New materials like plastics, 
new developments like television, new 
sciences like electronics, assure us of 
this—and promise even more. 

Today’s job is fighting for thac better 
world. But when tomorrow comes, 
American industry, once again busy 
producing things to make living better, 
will help to make tomorrow’s young 
men and women more truly princes and 
princesses than the heroes of yesterday’s 
fairy tales. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
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The volume of General Electric war pro- 
duction is so high and the degree of secrecy 
required is so great that we cannot tell you 
about tt now. When it can be told we be- 
lieve that the story of industry’s developments 
during the war years will make one of the 
most fascinating chapters in the history of 
industrial progress, 
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Skin Stitcher, Educated Suturing Instrument, 
Devised to Save Lives Which Hang by a Thread 
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... its two eyes form loops to be picked up for quicker tying of knots. 


The one place where life really does 
hang by a thread is that spot where a 
surgeon’s fingers race death in closing 
cuts and tears in human flesh with slender 
fibers of silk and catgut. A curved needle 
is pushed through the tissue on one side 
of the wound until it curves through the 
other side. Then forceps are used to pull 
the needle out of the flesh. In a major 
operation, several assistants may be kept 
busy threading needles, handing out addi- 
tional lengths of sutures, and assisting in 
tying off blood vessels. Time is vital, but 
time is wasted. 

So, back in 1930, Dr. George W. Crile* 
of Cleveland urged that efforts be made 
to improve upon the standard suturing 
technique. The Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
heard of the suggestion and put its en- 
gineers to work to develop a skin stitcher. 
Last week, Singer’s educated suturing in- 
strument, perfected after expenditure of 
$50,000 in ten years of trial-and-error re- 
search, was exhibited for the first time 
before a surgical group at the meeting of 
the International College of Surgeons in 
Denver. 

The skin stitcher is less exciting in ap- 
pearance than in performance. It is about 
7 inches long, a stainless-steel shaft set in 
an octagon-sided Duralumin handle. The 
surgical needle can be locked into the end 
of the shaft in any one of eight positions, 





*Dr. Crile is now a brigadier general in the 
Army Medical Reserve. 


thus allowing the surgeon to sew in any 
direction without awkward bending of 
his hand. A small bobbin, controlled by 
the surgeon’s thumb, will feed the needle 
with as much as 50 feet of fine silk suture 
thread, enough for 800 stitches. The nee- 
dles differ from the standard type in that 
they have two eyes through which the 
suture is threaded. 

In suturing, the surgeon grasps the 
handle of the instrument and turns it 
only enough to pull the loop of thread— 
the loop that runs between the eyes— 
through both edges of the incision. Then, 
instead of being dragged on through, as 
in the old technique, the needle is with- 
drawn the same way it entered while the 
loop is held. The needles are so sharpened 
on one side that they serve as knives to 
cut sutures. It is possible to substitute a 
single rocking movement of the instru- 
ment handle for the several former move- 
ments of clamping the needle, pushing it, 
grasping the point, and pulling it through. 

Dr. Henry I. Goodman, staff surgeon 
of the Polyclinic Hospital, New York 
City, has been using the new instrument 
two or three times a day for almost a year. 
He reports he is able to do a better job 
of suturing in less time than formerly and 
says the skin stitcher has even made it 
possible for him to improve surgical tech- 
niques in certain types of major opera- 
tions. 

So far, 1,000 of the stitchers have been 
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manufactured, and 10,000 more will be 
soon turned out—so essential is it to con- 
serve the time of physicians and assistants 
that no trouble over priorities is expected, 
And now Singer technicians are working 
out a special skin-stitcher kit for military 
surgeons: it is packed in a long can, con- 
taining a solution that automatically steri- 
lizes the instrument each time it is re- 
packed. 





Cancer Progress Report 


The Memorial Hospital in New York is 
probably unique. The world’s largest can- 
cer hospital, it admits only patients suffer- 
ing from cancer and allied diseases. It 
leads the world both in treatment and in 
investigation into the cause and cure of 
the grim killer. Last week it issued its 
biennium report. Because the hospital’s 
director feels that such a_ statement 
“should provide more than an accounting 
of the expenditures of funds and a re- 
counting of routine activities,” the 71- 
page booklet is an unusual document. In 
reporting on the achievements of its staff, 
it sums up in simple, readable language 
what so far has been discovered about 
medicine’s greatest enigma. 

Here, it explains, is the way cancer ap- 
parently develops in man: Something goes 
wrong with the way the body makes cer- 
tain chemicals, similar in structure to the 
sex hormones; this manufacturing error 
produces small quantities of poisonous 
compounds which somehow change normal 
cells into cancer cells. But instead of kill- 
ing the cells, this poison starts them strug- 
gling to live in spite of it. Accordingly, 
they develop vital processes. which make 
them so tough that they beat out the nor- 
mal cells in the race for food and multiply 
so overwhelmingly that they crowd out 
and so destroy the normal tissue. 

According to this picture then, the orig- 
inal cause of cancer is the poisonous “bad 
hormones.” If this theory is true, finding 
a cure means first isolating these bandits, 
then identifying them, and then seeking a 
chemical that will normalize them. 

Reasoning that these bad hormones 
could perhaps be found in the excreta, of 
cancer patients, Memorial Hospital re- 
searchers—with the help of Harvard Uni- 
versity—have already found in the urine 
of cancer patients a number of hitherto 
undescribed substances not present in the 
urine of normal persons. This is a very 
expensive process since only a pinch of the 
hormone-like substances is obtained from 
thousands of gallons of urine. Yet if the 
urine of a huge number of cancer pa- 
tients could be analyzed, the hospital says 
“it might provide for medical investigation 
a technique of almost unimaginable scope.” 
But this, the report cautiously adds, “is 
not a matter of a few months or even 4 
year or two.” 

Attacking the cause of cancer from 
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another angle, Memorial Hospital _re- 
searchers looked into the disease’s relation 
to diet. They discovered that certain types 
of chemical compounds regularly caused 
experimental animals to develop cancer if 
they were being fed a diet containing cer- 
tain vitamins and other food constituents. 

But there also is a possible shortcut to 
a solution of the cancer problem: Find 
something (anything) that will starve or 
otherwise kill cancer cells without damag- 
ing normal tissue. Without having any 
idea what this substance might be, Me- 
morial investigators decided to go ahead 
anyway with a bold _needle-in-the-hay- 
stack hunt for a cancer slayer. After test- 
ing more than 70 different chemical com- 
pounds, one was discovered which, in the 
test tube, at least, makes human breast 
cancer cells very sick but does not damage 
any normal tissue as far as can be de- 
termined. Memorial Hospital declines to 
disclose the identity of this cancer killer, 
beyond admitting that it is not one of the 
sulfa drugs. It also warned against prema- 
ture conclusions that a substance that 
will kill breast cancer in a test tube will 
also curb the disease in human beings. In 
fact, according to Dr. C. P. Rhoads, direc- 
tor of Memorial’s administrative staff, the 
opposite is probably true—the identical 
substance that killed test-tube cancer 
would never work the same miracle in 
living patients. 





Gasoline Bubble 


Like thirsty automobiles lining up at 
service stations in gas-rationed areas, sub- 
marine-hunting seaplanes sometimes must 
park on the sea near an airplane tender, 
waiting their turns to be refueled. The 
waiting is necessary at present, because a 
tender can refuel only a few planes at a 
time. But the minutes lost in waiting may 
allow enemy submarines to escape. 

Now two United States Navy officers 
have invented something that may over- 
come this bottleneck. Comdrs. Paul E. Pihl 
and Charles F. Coe, according to last 
week’s Science News Letter, have just 
been granted United States Patent 2,287,- 
824 for a floating “gasoline bubble.” 

The bubble is actually a waterproofed- 
fabric bag which will float when filled with 
gasoline, because gas is lighter than water. 
As the inventors envision it, the tender 
would drop large numbers of the bubbles 
on the water around itself at such intervals 
that a swarm of planes could settle down 
together and drink their fill without delay. 

Specially designed anchors prevent these 

n-like service stations from drifting 
away from the tender. And each bubble 
contains a flask of highly compressed car- 
bon dioxide gas for two important reasons: 
of this gas speeds the plane’s re- 
fueling; it also inflates the balloon to keep 
it from sinking after the plane has sucked 
it dry of gasoline. 


thlete’s Foot Fung! 
Breed on Hot 
Steaming Feet! 


Look for cracks tonight. Spread your 
toes apart carefully so as not to break 
the tender skin. At the first sign of 
a crack, soak the entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr., full strength. Repeat 
night and morning every day. 


1. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. It 
kills the Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 

2. it dissolves the perspiration products on 
which the Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 

3. it dries the skin between the toes. 

4. Soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
5. Eases the itching, pain of Athlete's Foot. 


Athlete’s Foot is not to be trifled 
with. Always keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. Remember—it’s the nation- 
wide favorite for relieving Athlete’s 
Foot. All drugstores have Absorbine 
Jr. $1.25 a bottle. If free sample is 
desired address W. F. Young, Inc., 
220) Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








CRACKS WARN YOU FIRST 
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EXTRA WALKING increases the flow 
of perspiration between your 
toes—especially in hot summer 
weather. This irritates the skin 
—often cracking it open. Then 
the tiny plants or Athlete’s Foot 
fungi root in this open flesh and 
spread. Ceaseless itching, in- 
flammation, dead flaking skin, 
severe pain in walking—all are 
signs that Athlete’s Foot has 
attacked your feet. 


Apply Absorbine Jr. full strength: Guard 
against reinfection. Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect shoes. Do not share towels or 
bath mats. In advanced cases consult your 
doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


KILLS ATHLETE’S FOOT FUNGI ON CONTACT 
Also brings QUICK RELIEF to these 
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Toonerville Fox 


One Sunday morning in 1906, Fontaine 
Fox entered the living room of his Louis- 
ville, Ky., home to show his father his first 
cartoon on the front page of The Herald. 
The elder Fox, a sober jurist and editorial 
writer for the local Courier, glanced at the 
political drawing and exasperatingly threw 
away the paper: “All I have to say is it’s 
a queer way to make a living!” 

Strange livelihood or not, Fontaine— 
who was so crushed by his father’s explo- 
sion that he went to church that day—has 
done all right with it. The Toonerville 
Folks, who long ago replaced political per- 
sonages as Fox’s subjects, give a daily 
chuckle to the readers of 200 newspapers 
and bring the slim, genial, 58-year-old art- 
ist the comfort of a six-figure income. 

Fox thought up the Toonerville name at 
4 one morning about two decades ago 
while he was on a New York subway en 
route to the engravers. The Trolley That 
Meets All the Trains was inspired both by 











the onetime Brook Street line in Louisville 
and the Pelham spur in suburban New 
York. But Aunt Eppie Hogg, the fattest 
woman in three counties; the Powerful 
Katrinka and her boy friend, the Dwarf; 
Suitcase Simpson, Tomboy Taylor, the Ter- 
rible-Tempered Mr. Bang, and many others 
stem back to the days in Louisville. So 
does Mickey (Himself) McGuire, who in 
real life led the Preston Street gang and 
was respected for his accuracy with clay 
clods as well as his ability as a scrap- 
per. 

Fox himself was then a regular kid who 
played a creditable game of shinny and 
marbles, swam in the Ohio River, and 
hunted for frogs. In high school and two 
years at Indiana University he was less in- 


‘ terested in lessons than in patrolling out- 


field for school and semi-pro baseball teams 
and illustrating school publications. Of- 
fered a steady art job at $18 a week, he 
left the university to join The Herald. In 
1910 he went to The Chicago Post. There 
he alarmed his boss by his eagerness to in- 
fringe on the character field then monop- 
olized by John McCutcheon of The Chi- 

















Newsweek From Acme 


Fontaine Fox and his trolley-car caravan trekked back to McNaught 
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cago Tribune. But The Post put his first 
kid comic on its front page. 

When Fox joined the Wheeler Syndicate 
in New York in 1915, he began the serious 
work of building up his style and charac. 
ters. Five years later he switched to the 
McNaught Syndicate, and the Toonerville 
Folks really started catching fire under the 
direction of President V. V. McNitt and 
the salesmanship of Charles V. McAdams, 
The comic cartoon went over to the Bell 
Syndicate in 1925. But last week Tooner- 
ville Folks returned to McNaught, reunit- 
ing Fox, McNitt (now board chairman), 
and McAdams (now president) . 

The switch should prove convenient, for 
the syndicate’s headquarters are in Green- 
wich, Conn., and Fox, the father of two 
grown children, lives there in an apart- 
ment within walking distance of his two- 
room studio. He spends most of his time 
over his drawing board, and as he works 
he croons such ancient and gloomy bal- 
lads as “The Baggage Coach Ahead” and 
“My Love and I Wandered ’Neath the 
Shadow of the Pines.” Goif is his sole rec. 
reation. He used to relax by beating away 
on a set of trap drums. But he gave up 
hope of becoming a second Gene Krupa 
after “three sets were either confiscated 
or destroyed.” 





Sun vs. Tribune 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations last 
week released figures on the sales of all 
Chicago newspapers, and the fourth estate 
eagerly looked them over to see how The 
Chicago Sun was doing in its fight to 
enter the morning field long monopolized 
by The Chicago Tribune. From its first 
issue on Dec. 4, 1941, to March $1, 1942, 
The Sun’s circulation averaged 303,288 
daily and 511,505 Sunday. In the same 
period, The Tribune’s figures were 1,010, 
127 and 1,236,997. 

Even before the ABC release, The Sun 
itself told part of its circulation story. 
Although it had made no circulation guar- 
antees, it announced a voluntary refund 
to advertising-space buyers because daily 
circulation had fallen 7.64 per cent below 
its expectations. 





Society Reporter 


Maury H. B. Paul was a _ journalistic 
phenomenon and a sight to behold. As so- 
ciety editor of Hearst’s New York Journal- 
American, writing under the pseudonym 
Cholly Knickerbocker, he earned $50,000 
a year and was better known than most of 
the people about whom he wrote. He 
boasted of his Schiaparelli scarves and his 
rare straw hat “made under water some- 
where in the West Indies.” He was fond 
of brewing an exotic tea which he carried 
in a silver snuffbox. On his legs he wore 
garter clasps of solid gold. A thickset man 
of 52, pudgy of face and trim in dress, he 
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was @ lifelong bach- 
dor. Wherever he 
went he swam in a 
pungent aura of per- 
fume. And when he 
died of a heart ail- 
ment last week after 
a ten-week illness, his 
passing drew almost 
as much attention as 
that of a Cabinet 
member. 

Paul’s stock in 
trade, whether he 
wrote under the 
names Cholly Knick- 
erbocker, Dolly Mad- 
ison, Polly Stuyves- 
ant, or Billy Bene- 
dick, was polished 
back-fence gossip. So- 
ciety matrons never 
had babies. They were 
visited by “Sir Stork.” 
Aristocratic ladies 
were not fat, but “af- 
flicted with embon- 
point.” His subtle use 
of quotation marks, exclamation points, 
and meaningful dashes spoke more than 
words. “Never tell all you know,” was his 
motto. That principle proved a good libel 
preventive, although it didn’t stop an- 
gry victims of Paul’s pen from threatening 
horrible vengeance. 

When Joshua Cosden was entertaining 
the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at his 
Palm Beach home, the servants walked out 
over a wage dispute. Cholly Knickerbock- 
er’s page carried banner headlines: 

COSDEN SERVANTS STRIKE IN MIDDLE OF 
DINNER LEAVING COSDEN GUESTS FACE 


TO FACE WITH STARVATION OR, WHAT'S 
WORSE, FACE TO FACE WITH THEMSELVES 


When Cosden saw it, he vowed to shoot 
Maury Paul on sight. “Tell Josh Cosden,” 
said Paul, “that he would simply be depriv- 
ing society of two of its most brilliant mem- 
bers, because if he shoots me the state will 
electrocute him.” There was no further 
talk of shooting. 

His charming manner among the high 
and mighty came easily to Paul. He was 
a blue blood himself, of Philadelphia’s 
Main Line. His first job, with The Phila- 
delphia Times, he won by a ruse: he sent 
in phony society items, then convinced 
the editor a good male society editor was 
needed to keep out such drivel. In 1915 
he went to The New York Mail, finally 
came to William Randolph Hearst’s at- 
tention, and thenceforth was on his way 
to being in the chips. 

At the end, Paul’s columns were being 
syndicated in 60 newspapers, and he em- 
Ployed a staff of four to assist him. The 
Staff will carry on Cholly Knickerbocker, 
for that is only a copyrighted columnar 
heading. But to the elite of New York the 
tame will be only a slug of type, for there 
could be only one real Cholly: Maury 
Henry Biddle Paul. 


International 


Maury H. B. Paul 














There are 88 Years in an Evening 


“88 years” is something more than a figure of speech. It is the 
total amount of time the people in Philadelphia and suburbs spend 
each evening, studying their favorite newspaper.* 


For 37 years, more men and women have looked to The Evening 
Bulletin than to any other Philadelphia daily newspaper for com- 
plete and accurate news of their city and of the world. 


And the whole story includes advertising —for The Bulletin car- 
ries 38% more total display advertising than any other Philadelphia 
daily (exclusive of classifications not acceptable to The Bulletin). 


In Philadelphia— 
nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 


* The fact that The Bulletin is an evening newspaper is a 
great advantage in available time for reading. Both men 
and women spend an average of almost an hour read- 
ing it daily. This is 48% more reading time than is given 
to any other daily newspaper in Philadelphia, Currently, 
Bulletin circulation is well over the 600,000 mark, and 
The Bulletin is a family newspaper. These facts are part 
of independent surveys, available upon request. The 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prints Like Twins 


Americans can thank Hitler for one 
thing: they need no longer import the 
world’s finest color reproductions of art 
masterpieces. For the Nazis chased Dr. 
Robert Freund, the man who published 
many of the best prints, from Germany, to 
Austria, to Czecho-Slovakia, to Paris, and 
finally to this country. Here he is putting 
out equally top-notch prints—with a spe- 
cial purpose. 

Believing that the bad reproductions so 
prevalent in schools and colleges do more 
harm than good, Freund is making his 
prints available to such institutions for $5 
each—if they subscribe to one a month. 
And by so subscribing, they will also be 
building up a planned collection covering 
all schools and periods of European and 
American art.* 

Big prints, about 20 by 30 or 16 by 22 
inches, they include many pictures never 
_before reproduced, for all have been cho- 
sen from American collections. Soon after 
Freund arrived in this country a year ago 
last June, he spent four months visiting 
the nation’s art galleries and acquainting 
himself with their treasures. 

An advisory committee of twelve di- 
rectors and curators of leading museums 
helped Freund select his “gallery.” And 
besides giving him permission to reproduce 











*Art shops will sell individual reproductions 
for $15 each. 


their pictures, many museums who usual- 
ly make print publishers come to them or 
work from photographs are departing from 
custom by sending canvases to Freund in 
New York. Daniel Catton Rich, director 
of fine arts of the Art Institute of Chicago 
even went so far as to write enthusiasti- 
cally of Freund’s plan: “Needless to say, 
this is the crying need of the hour.” 

Freund calls his reproductions “Twin 
Prints,” because, he says, they and their 
originals are as indistinguishable as twins 
in color values. In achieving this perfec- 
tion, he claims no secret formula other 
than “never to be satisfied. Always work, 
work, work.” Freund’s job is to edit the 
reproductions. The actual printing is done 
by the old firm of Max Jaffé which, when it 
was in Austria, perfected the color collo- 
type process used for Twin Prints. Togeth- 
er Freund and the Jaffé firm spend three or 
four months on each reproduction. 

That such painstaking effort pays is ob- 
vious from the response to the first three 
prints—Daumier’s “The Uprising,” from 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery, Francois 
Boucher’s “Portrait of Mme. Bergeret,” 
from the Wildenstein Collection, and Rem- 
brandt’s “Polish Rider,” from the Frick. 
Already they have been bought by 200 
subscribers, including most of the well- 
known United States colleges and mu- 
seums, the National Gallery of Canada, 
and the Museos Nacionales of Guatemala 
and Ecuador. And the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion is buying $1,000 worth for twenty 
colleges, libraries, and museums that can’t 
themselves afford it. 
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‘Plan of Battle 


As a military expert, editor of Flying 
magazine, and publisher of some of the 
late Billy Mitchell’s fiery prophecies, Wil- 
liam B. Ziff believes in the “Victory 
Through Air Power” of Maj. Alexander P, 
de Seversky. In arriving at this thesis in 
his new book, “The Coming Battle of Ger- 
many,” he decries present plans — the 
building of an 8,000,000-man army, the 
“frittering away of our national resources” 
through small AEFs all over the world, 
the land invasion talk of “invasionproof” 
German Europe. 

Ziff’s own plan is based on his contention 
that “it is the unusual and the extravagant 
which win wars, not the stolid and the 
commonplace.” Today, he believes, “two- 
dimensional warfare has receded before a 
new development—that of cubic warfare,” 
and the airplane is “the principal weapon 
of battle.” He urges that there begin now 
an all-out construction of big bombers in 
America and pursuits and fighters in Eng- 
land, an integration of aircraft into a sepa- 
rate fighting force, a unification of com- 
mand under one United Nations chief (he 
suggests Gen. Charles de Gaulle), as an 
immense shattering air offensive hurled at 
German-occupied Europe from Great Brit- 
ain. 

Defense of America demands the seizing 
of all land approaches to this continent, in- 
cluding Dakar, while propaganda should 
be toughened to brand the Germans “as 

















Art in England: Jacob Epstein and Patricia Fell-Clark are two Brit- 


ish artists the war hasn’t kept from their work. Here the controversial sculptor 


finishes up a bust of the Dean of Canterbury (Dr. Hewlett Johnson) and the 
painter shows James Mazton, fiery Labor M. P., the portrait she did of him and 
is exhibiting in a one-man show at Morley College. 
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pariahs, as beyond the realm of decent hu- 
man society. 

He plainly says what he believes is the 
true state of our present affairs: our block- 
ade of the Axis is becoming a counter- 
blockade, the democracies are rapidly be- 
ing transformed into “have-not” nations, 
the enemy has better supply lines, the 
United States’ modern military experience 
is “practically nil.” Let us be unscrupulous 
in modern war: “Our blows will have to 
be bold, bloody, and daring.” 

This is a hard-hitting book which will 
create sharp debate with the second-front- 
ers, the Italian invasion proponents, and 
the Chinese, who may not agree with Ziff 
that Japan will be hopeless after the Reich 
is knocked out. Whatever one’s views, 
Ziff’s are eminently worth reading. (THE 
Comine BaTTLE or GERMANY. By William 
B. Ziff. 280 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2.50.) 





Trial of a Jury 


James Gould Cozzens wrote his sixth 
novel, “The Just and the Unjust,” to 
demonstrate that neither groups nor indi- 
viduals can make decisions based solely 
on facts and reason. 

The group he has chosen is the jury of 
decent citizens of Childerstown, popula- 
tion 4,000, who had to decide whether two 
habitual crooks who had kidnapped a dope 
peddler were guilty of his murder. The 
individual, through whose eyes Cozzens 
views the proceedings, is Abner Coates, 
assistant district attorney who hates poli- 
tics yet can run for DA only if he is backed 
by the Republican county chairman. 


When Ab and the jury come to their — 


respective decisions, and the book ends, 
one feels that in spite of the author’s de- 
termination to consider both individuals 
and groups only in respect to their ethics, 
he has drawn a picture of believable peo- 
ple. And his step-by-step description of 
the trial is fascinating. Cozzens lacks 
warmth, but he has made a hearteningly 
honest attempt to reach a working phi- 
losophy of conduct for contemporary 
Americans. (THE Just AND THE UNsvusT. 
By James Gould Cozzens. 434 pages. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.50.) 
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‘See Here, Private Hargrove’ 

Your book received. 

Much has happened since you opened 
that long white envelope marked “Selective 
Service System.” You interpreted it per- 
sonally: “The President of the United 
States to Marion Hargrove, greeting!” So 
you quit The Charlotte (N.C.) News in 
July 1941 and joined the Army. 

The golden rule of the camp warned: 


“Keep your eyes open and your mouth 


shut.” But you, and your book, were hap- 
pily off the gold standard. Paying the pen- 
alty, you cleaned garbage cans (the straw- 
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Today, folks call us “Car Wardens”? because 
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From ‘‘Paul Bunyan Marches On’’ (Binfords & Mort) 


It was a mighty flapjack foundry, seven blocks long, that Paul Bunyan set 
up with the help of his big, blue ox, Babe. K. P.’s skated on bacon rinds to 
keep the griddle greased, while a derrick hoisted batter. 


boss private said: “I want to be able to see 
my face in them!”), erroneously received 
seven instead of three tetanus injections, 
learned to gold-brick while forever on K.P., 
spread “vitamin deposits” of the hoss cav- 
alry, and tried to become a cook (“Will I 
make some woman a good wife!”). But 
you ended as a public-relations man. 

The Army yarns you relate are especially 
enjoyable. A sergeant queried a new guard: 
“Suppose you saw a battleship coming 
across that drill field over there. What 
would you do?” 

“I'd torpedo the thing and sink it.” 

“Where would you get a torpedo?” 

“The same place you got that damned 
battleship.” 

Such a book as yours—impish and witty 
—describes well the humorous ups and 
downs of a rookie in our citizen Army be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. The Army now has a 
grimmer purpose, but your good-humored 
narrative will still bring a chuckle, for its 
highly individualistic viewpoint is in line 
with a free nation of individuals. 

P.S. You’re a corporal now. How did 
you ever make it? (See Here; Private 
Hargrove. By Marion Hargrove. Introduc- 
tion by Maxwell Anderson. 211 pages. Holt, 
New York. $2.) 
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More Bunyaniana 


The legend of Paul Bunyan is all Ameri- 
can and 3,000 miles wide. Of the mythical 
giant of the American earth, Ida Virginia 


Turney has now recorded more lore, illus- 
trated in crayon by Norma M. Lyon. It 
seems Paul tired of pint-sized trees in Min- 
nesota and the South and so traveled to 
the Oregon country where there were real 
TREES. On his journey, the mastodon of 
loggers and his big, blue ox, Babe, off- 
handedly tore up the land to form some 
now-familiar contours of America. For in- 
stance, Paul dug Old Faithful when look- 
ing for drinking water. He dragged his pick 
and created the Grand Canyon. Babe 
pulled loose a rock which, when it stopped 
rolling, became Mount Rainier. These tall 
tales of the big man are somewhat mature 
for the tinier tots, but all youngsters will 
enjoy the illustrations. (Pau Bunyan 
Marcues On. Ida Virginia Turney. IIlus- 
trated by Norma M. Lyon. Binfords & 
Mort, Portland, Ore. $2. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Fotio on Fiorence Waite. By Will 
Oursler. 302 pages. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2. James Matthews tells this 
story, recalling the facts from the memos 
in his law firm’s files. And it’s a good 
story of a girl imprisoned for a robbery 
she didn’t commit and then mixed up in 
a murder. There are strange disappear- 
ances, missing airplane plans, and a suspi- 
cion of international intrigue before justice 
finally triumphs. 


Tue Impostor. By Kurt Steel. 316 pages. 


Harcourt Brace, New York. $2. Abandon- 
ing his detective Hank Hyer, Steel has 
produced one of the best spy mysteries of 
this war. It revolves around James Morgan, 
aircraft executive and little short of a 
genius, whom the agents of an unfriendly 
power wanted out of the way. But whom 
did they kill—Morgan, or the double they 
had so carefully coached to take his place? 
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Ransacking for Records 


There are an estimated 200,000,000 old 
phonograph records cluttering up attics, 
cellars, and closets of the American home, 
and on July 17 some 1,500,000 members 
of the American Legion and its women’s 
Auxiliary set out on a_ house-to-house 
canvass to collect at least 37,500,000 of 


them. It was the start of the record in- 


dustry’s drive for reclaimed shellac, a vital 
material in the manufacture of platters 
and now a bottleneck because the Far 
Eastern war has shut off imports. 

At 6 cents a pound, the huge scrap pile 
will bring the canvassers about $900,000 
from Victor, Columbia, and several small- 
er companies who have contracted to pay 
for all the records the Legionnaires can 
collect. The money will be used to buy 
new records at cost, which will be shipped 
to American Army camps both here and 
overseas. The soldiers stand to get up- 
wards of 4,000,000 disks if the campaign 
goes over, while the record companies 
should net enough scrap to turn out at 
least 8,000,000 more for commercial sale. 

Records For Our Fighting Men, the 
organization running the drive in coopera- 
tion with the Legion, was incorporated 
June 1, not long after the War Production 
Board had cut by 60 per cent the quota 
of shellac available to record manufac- 
turers. With the idea of combining the 
Army’s need for recorded music and the 
companies’ need for scrap, the organiza- 
tion first approached Columbia. That com- 
pany immediately advanced $10,000. Vic- 
tor followed suit a few weeks later. 

Then the Legion swung in so enthusi- 
astically that, even before the drive was 
officially opened, three posts had already 
passed their quota of 25 records per Le- 
gionnaire. On the first day of the drive, 
Cleveland ransackers gathered 375,000 
platters—75,000 more than they were 
scheduled to collect in the allotted two 
weeks. 





Petrillo’s Punches 


In the radio and music industry, Aug. 1 
is marked down as potentially a nasty day. 
After that date, James Caesar Petrillo has 
decreed, none of his 140,000 American Fed- 
eration of Musicians members may make | 
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any more records or transcriptions which 
might be used in place of live music 
(Newsweek, June 22) . By last week both 
sides were sizing each other up in the prep- 
aration for the big fight. 

During the week, Little Caesar showed 
the power of his punch by his action in 
other controversies. On Friday night he 
kept the Richard Himber and Teddy 
Powell dance-band pickups off the air, ap- 
parently to force NBC into making its St. 
Paul outlet, KSTP, settle a row with the 
local AFM unit. Earlier he had invoked his 
closed-shop right to veto amateur music 
broadcasts over NBC by banning the air to 
the orchestra of the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Mich., because he said the 
high-school aggregation took work away 
from professionals. On this move The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer summed up a riot 
of editorial opinion: “Petrillo isn’t a very 
smart dictator. Even Hitler makes believe 
he likes children.” 

Meanwhile, in the other corner of the 
ring, the record companies, juke-box op- 
erators, and broadcasters were busy not 
letting their right hands know what their 
lefts were doing. On the surface, all passed 
the buck and said it was principally the 
other fellow’s fight. Underneath, though, 
they got busy. 

Recording machines hummed and 
whirled as Victor, Columbia, and Decca 
tried to grind out their next winter’s sup- 
ply before the Aug. 1 deadline. They and 
the small radio stations who subsist main- 
ly on recorded music also figured supplies 
already on hand might even pull them 
through next winter. Juke-box operators 
intimated they might arrange to get cheap- 
er records from Latin America. 

Speaking for the stations most affected, 
the board of directors of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, heartened, per- 
haps, by their suc- 
cessful fight last year 
against ASCAP’s 
monopoly, demanded 
publicly that Petrillo 
call off his dogs. The 
czar, they said, was 
mistaken if he 
thought. such a ban 
would bring more 
work to musicians. 
“All it means,” stated 
Neville Miller, NAB 
president, “‘is that 
millions of people will 
hear less music.” 

Petrillo, as usual, 
was making himself 
as scarce as possible. 
His Chicago office 
said he was in New 
York; New York said 
he was in Chicago. 
Having stuck his 
neck out this far, he 
is faced by two al- International 
ternatives: a general J. Caesar Petrillo 
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Protecto-Ray Bathrooms! It’s 
mentioned wherever seasoned 
travelers discuss present day hotel 
service. You'll find Protecto-Ray 
Bathrooms (rendered absolutely 
sanitary by special portable ultra- 
violet ray equipment!) only at 
New York’s great Hotel New 
Yorker. After being treated, each 
bathroom is sealed to keep it in 
that sanitary state for your per- 
sonal use! Yet this expensive ser- 
vice costs you nothing extra! 
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3 times as many 
Look what you get in this popular 
Enders Speed Kit: 
1. Enders Speed Shaver—world’s fastest 
shave. Blade clicks in instantly, nothing 
to take apart. New type head gives clean 
shaves first time over. Prevents nicks, 
scrapes, razor burn. 
2. Semi-automatic leather strop. Triples 
life of blades. 
3. Two packs of blades; shaving stick, 
comb, smart case. 
COMPLETE — $2.50 postpaid. Special — 
onty $2 if sent to men in Armed Service. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


gives wings to your morning shave 
ORDER TOBAY © DURHAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Am-Rus Music Corp. 


Shostakovich and a microfilm print of the first page of his Symphony No.7 


walkout which would be certain to cause 
enormous dissatisfaction from the big-name 
bands who make so much from recordings, 
or a compromise which might result in 
forcing radio stations and juke-box oper- 
ators to pay performance fees on a book- 
keeping basis similar to that used in 
ASCAP contracts. Many recording artists, 
as a matter of fact, feel strongly that the 
latter solution should have been ane 
long ago. 





Premiére of the Year 


From its very inception it had been a 
natural: its composer was Soviet Russia’s 
most significant young modern, and it had 
been written amid the fire and steel of 
last year’s siege of Leningrad (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 19). Even its arrival in this country 
had been full of drama. Photographed on 
microfilm and sealed up in a tiny tin can, 
its score had been carried by plane from 
Kuybishev to Teheran, by car to Cairo, 
and by plane again to the United States. 
At least three famous maestros—Stokowski, 
Koussevitsky, and Rodzinski—had ached 
to conduct it and lost out. 

As every radio listener who tuned in on 
NBC last Sunday afternoon between 4:15 
and 6 p.m. EWT now knows, “it” was 
Dmitri Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony. 
And this Western Hemisphere premiére 
was easily the most talked-of musical event 
of the year. 

NBC had snared the broadcast rights 
through its Russian agent. Arturo Tos- 
canini, NBC’s Exhibit A in all things 
musical, had accepted the score and pro- 
nounced it “inspired” and had literally 
buried his nose in the 2$1-page score until 
he knew it by heart. A 110-piece orchestra 
with double bass and percussion sections 
had been whipped through four 214-hour 
rehearsals. 

As matters turned out last Sunday after- 





Sovfoto 


noon, the result was well worth every- 
body’s time, trouble, and trumpeting. Tos- 
canini, who has never cared particularly 
for Russian music and who once turned 
down the premiére of the Shostakovich 
Fifth, was in magnificent form and seemed 
to lose years as he and his men encom- 
passed the enormous demands of the work. 
It was propaganda, yes. But it was great 
music, too, music that spanned the sprawl- 
ing might of Russia in terms no words 
could ever equal. 

The first movement of the Seventh is 
its greatest—and longest. In 29 minutes, 
it paints a musical picture of the U.SS.R. 
whose idyllic peace is presently threatened 
by the march of war. Rolling onward to 
ear-splitting proportions, *this subsides in- 
to a theme of heart-breaking sadness, a 
requiem for the dead who have perished— 
but the final faint echo of the march is a 
reminder that the war is ever-present. 

The scherzo that is the second move- 
ment is a beautiful bit of music for music’s 
sake, while the third movement, although 
labeled an adagio, rises to dramatic heights 
in a heroic theme thundering resolute 
might. Although Shostakovich has called 
his last movement “Victory,” Vengeance 
might be a better title, for it begins in a 
mood of brooding suspense and gradually 
whips itself into the fury of an angry 
storm. 

To critics the symphony presented some 
faults—notably its length and loose con- 
struction. But to the audience who heard 
it in NBC’s Studio 8-H in Radio City, it 
was literally a howling success, for the final 


crashing chords had barely ended before | 


the bravos began. In the din, however, it 
was hard to tell whose genius was being ac- 
claimed—that of Shostakovich or that of 
Toscanini. 


*Radio, as a matter of fact, could not take 
the full dynamic range of the crescen 
Even FM sets fel] short: of their blasting power- 
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SPORTS 


Rich Man’s Horse 

Before the Kentucky Derby of 1941, 
Plain Ben Jones was about ready to give 
up on that Whirlaway colt. He was a back- 
ward Bucephalus if ever there was one, and 
even Trainer Jones called him “screwball” 
right to his face. 

Morning after morning the patient Jones 
had tried to break the nitwit nag of his 
everlasting habit of running wide. Pinky 
Brown, the exercise boy, would trot him 
along close to the rail. Jones, alongside on 
a jogging pony, would try to talk the dumb 
dobbin out of his fear of the inside of the 
track. Then Jones would pull up his docile 
mount 15 feet from the rail and the albino 
Pinky, taking careful aim with his weak 
eyes, would gallop Whirlaway full-tilt 
through the opening. But the horse was 
mighty slow to catch on. 

On April 24 that year, just nine days 
before the Derby, Whirlaway was soundly 
beaten over a mile and an eighth by Our 
Boots, another Derby candidate. It was 
the same old story to Jones: the horse 
canceled his incomparable stretch drive by 
bearing wide on the last turn. So, after 
some preliminary cussing, Jones fitted 
Whirlaway with a special blinker which 
permitted him full vision out of his left 
eye but cut out side vision with his right. 
Then he sent Whirlaway into the Derby 
with Eddie Arcaro and a muttered prayer 
riding him. 

What happened is turf history—how 
Whirlaway triumphed by eight lengths 
over his rivals and set a new Derby record, 
how he won the Preakness and 
the Belmont Stakes with ease, 
becoming the fifth three-year- 
old in history to wear racing’s 
Triple Crown. And last week, 
midway in his four-year-old 
season, Whirlaway positively 
clinched his claim to fame as 
one of the truly great horses 
of all time by winning the 
$43,850 Massachusetts Handi- 
cap at Suffolk Downs, boost- 
ing his lifetime earnings to 
$454,386 and thus eclipsing 
Seabiscuit’s all-time American 
record of $437,730. 

Whirlaway was born to the 
purple in the Bluegrass. His 
sire, Blenheim II, won the 
English Derby in 1930. Six 
years later, a syndicate of 
seven American sportsmen 
shelled out $250,000 to the 
fabulously rich Aga Khan and 
brought Blenheim II to the 
United States. Warren Wright, 
the wealthy retired baking- , 
powder king and master of 
Calumet Farms’ 1,038 acres in 
the horse country of Central 
Kentucky, put up a quarter 





of that sum. In return, Blenheim II fa- 
thered a dozen colts a year at Calumet. 

Whirlaway’s dam, Dustwhirl, also had 
a family worth bragging about. Daughter 
of Ormonda by Sweep, she inherited the 
blood of the famous Domino on _ her 
pappy’s side. One of her maternal ances- 
tors was a horse named Commando. 

Despite a set of piano-wire nerves, the 
chestnut colt that resulted from the union 
landed on the racing world in 1940 like 
his ancestor’s warrior namesakes on a hos- 
tile coast. Easily the stand-out baby of 
his two-year-old class, he started sixteen 
times. Out .of these he won seven, placed 
twice, showed four times, and was un- 
placed three. His victories, including the 
Breeders’ Special, the Hopeful, and the 
Walden, netted Wright $77,275. Whirla- 
way’s backers paled somewhat when he 
lost twice in the fall meeting at Belmont 
and fell victim to a leg injury during his 
winter campaign in Florida, but most of 
them were back by Derby Day despite his 
screwball antics. 

Whirly made his best campaign as a 
three-year-old, winning thirteen out of 
twenty races and collecting $272,386. Fig- 
uring to wipe out in two years’ racing the 
mark it took Seabiscuit six years to chalk 
up, Wright entered him in the rich West 
Coast handicaps last winter only to see 
California racing halted for the duration. 
So Whirlaway idled away the season with 
a pair of his four-legged pals—Silver King, 
Jones’s pony, and Bogy, a Dalmatian dog 
owned by his groom—but returned to the 
wars this spring. 

Considering that practically all big 
stakes races are more than a mile in length 
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and that a racehorse can only make his 
top speed for something around half a mile, 
the Whirlaway method—saving his best 
for the last—is a good one. But it’s hard 
on the nerves of the fans. They scream 
themselves horse-hoarse and finally weep 
with relief when the champion, his incred- 
ible 5-foot tail streaming out behind him 
like that of a big red fox in a hurry, finally 
turns on the steam. Despite this, and the 
fact that Whirlaway disappoints them oc- 
casionally (he has won five of his ten 
races so far this year) the crowds adore 
him. Only two thoroughbreds in history 
ever captured the popular imagination as 
securely as Mr. Longtail. Those are Old 
Bones (Exterminator) and Big Red (Man 
o” War). 





Poor Man’s Horse 


Unlike Whirlaway, Doublrab wasn’t 
born with a silver bit in his mouth. Con- 
noisseurs sneer at his ancestry. Little is 
known of his early history. Until this, his 
fourth year, his racing career has been un- 
distinguished. Yet he is today the undis- 
puted monarch of the sprints—he has 
beaten the nation’s outstanding speed 
horses in five consecutive victories and 
topped Whirlaway himself this year at 
seven furlongs. 

Doublrab’s sire, like Whirlaway’s daddy, 
was bought from the Aga Khan in Eng- 
land. But Sherab fetched nothing like the 
$250,000 laid on the line for Blenheim II. 
A poor performer, he won only one race in 
seventeen starts during his two- and three- 
year-old campaigns in Britain. Chappell 
Brothers of Rockford, Ill., bought him for 
$1,050. Sherab ran eleven times in this 
country as a four-year-old and earned a 
measly $225. Then he was retired to stud. 

Doublrab’s dam, Double Shamrock, 
came of rather undistinguished stock, so 
her first baby—a gray like his British dad- 
dy—was sold as a yearling to a Cicero, Ill., 


_iceman for $100. Turf legend has it that 


Doublrab was brought up in a coal shed; 
when he came of age he was raced with in- 
different success by his owner’s sons. 

This spring at Tropical Park Mrs. Til- 
you Christopher bought the big, handsome 
gelding for $6,000 and began collecting 
dividends almost immediately. Doublrab 
has run in the money in 19 of his 22 races 
this year; he has scored his triumphs at 
many tracks and under all weather con- 
ditions. 

Horsemen were still leery of the gray’s 
weight-carrying ability until July 18 at 
Empire City. There, in the featured Fleet- 
wing Handicap, he lugged 130 pounds top 
weight over a slow track for five and three- 
quarter furlongs against such lightning 
flashes as Mettlesome, Ocean Blue, Dini, 
and Imperatrice. The doubters thought 
they were right until the stretch, for 
Doublrab started much more slowly than 
usual. But at the wire the Iceman’s Horse 


was four lengths in front of the gilt-edged 
field and tied the track record for the dis- 
tance. ; 





Ponies Nose Out Priorities 


Garden State Park near Camden—New 
Jersey’s first horse haven in 45 raceless 
years—met its opening date last week, 
Betting on the question of whether the new 
$1,250,000 plant would do so was about 
even at almost any point up to the July 
18 debut. For its 49-day schedule of hand 
icaps and allowance races began under a 
great many handicaps and met with very 
few allowances. 

Its president, Eugene Mori, an aute 


. dealer of Vineland, N. J., saw ground 


broken for the track last Nov. 6. Just one 
month and two days later the War Pro 
duction Board cut the 300 tons of sted 
called for in the plans to 80 tons. Mon 
substituted lumber for metal wherever he 
could and went ahead fast, working his 
construction crews eighteen hours a day. 
Then on May 23, he ran into a new ruling 
which set a deadline of June 6 for com- 
pletion of construction on all large-sized 
amusement projects. 

At this point the Rev. Carl McIntire of 
Collingswood, N. J., and his 1,500 Bible 
Presbyterian Church members took a hand. 
They prayed for rain, which would halt 
construction on the citadel of sin and pre- 
vent its completion before the deadline. 
Not a drop of rain fell on Camden for the 
next two weeks and the essential parts of 
the plant were finished. 

But adverse war rulings were still com- 
ing through. The track, 6 miles from Phila- 
delphia, had figured to attract large 
throngs from the horse-starved City of 
Brotherly Love. The Federal ruling barring 
special buses and trains to race tracks put 
a crimp in these hopes. Rationing of gaso- 
line in the East clamped down on private 
cars as a method of transportation for 
frivolous purposes. And the WPB allowed 
the telegraph and telephone companies 
only two wires from the track—for emer- 
gencies only. 

Still Mori went ahead. All last Friday 
night he and his associates worked and 
worried in preparation for opening day. 
They organized a messenger system as a 
substitute for the wires, while The Phila 
delphia Evening Bulletin set up a carrier- 
pigeon service. Meanwhile, the Rev. Mr. 
McIntire went right on praying for rain. 

This time he got it—a soaking thunder- 
shower early in the day which made the 
unsettled track pretty messy. But as the 
opening post time of 2:30 p. m. rolled 
around, the sun came out and with it 4 
surprising crowd of $1,682—most of them 
in private cars—to comment on the beauty 
of the new layout, pour over half a mil- 
lion dollars into the mutuel machines, and 
thus reward the perseverance of Mori & 
Co. : 


— 
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MOVIES 


Woolley Over Nazi Eyes 


It is just possible that Hollywood failed 
to recognize Monty Woolley’s special tal- 
ents long ago, because the onetime Yale 
professor of drama refused to come out 
from behind his chin whiskers. But that 
was before the 54-year-old actor, director, 
and bon vivant rocked Broadway with his 
Vandyked-and-vindictive Sheridan White- 
side in “The Man Who Came to Dinner” 
and then repeated the performance for 
Warner Brothers. 

Now, in Twentieth Century-Fox’s “The 
Pied Piper,” Edgar Montillion Woolley 
celebrates his new screen career with a 
double victory: Despite pressure from all 
sides, his flourishing ambush still defies 
the shears of the Philistines; and his sec- 
ond important screen role turns out to be 
a successful change of pace from his first. 
In Nunnally Johnson’s adaptation of Nevil 
Shute’s popular war novel of the same 
name, “The Beard” (as he is known to his 
intimates) is cast as one Mr. Howard, a 
crusty, elderly Englishman who happens 
to be on hand when France falls and finds 
himself elected to herd two small English 
children to London and supposed safety. 

Mr. Howard can take children or leave 
them alone — preferably the latter. He 
agrees to act as convoy only after he has 

reassured that the youngsters won’t 
require adult supervision “in the er—ah— 
conventional emergencies.” The old man 





merely saw his duty as an Englishman. 
But he might have balked had he known 
that the children (Roddy McDowall, 
Peggy Ann Garner) were going to recruit 
one waif after another as the little party 
made its devious way across a forlorn and 
frantic France. “I am occasionally seized 
with the conviction that I am convoying 
guinea pigs,” the reluctant Pied Piper com- 
plained at one point, blissfully unaware 
that the next one was to be a little German 
girl. 

Although these innocents abroad survive 
the Luftwaffe’s strafing of helpless women 
and children and run the Nazi maze only 
to be stopped as they achieve the Channel, 
“The Pied Piper” is not the thriller that 
might be expected. Rather, the slight, ap- 
pealing story is recommended for its orig- 
inality and charm and for the subtle under- 
statement of Irving Pichel’s case against 
the ruthless invader. ~* 

Woolley gives an ingratiatingly crotch- 
ety performance in the film’s strongest 
role, reserving his best Whiteside manner 
for Otto Preminger, as a Nazi major who 
comes off second best in an exchange of in- 
ternational pleasantries. Ann Baxter, J. 
Carrol Naish, and the French star Marcel 
Dalio deal nicely with other adult roles; 
all the youngsters involved are unaffected 
and attractive. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Priorities ON ParapE (Paramount): 
This story about an unemployed swing 
band that goes to work in an aircraft plant 








A Sa radio, the move- 
ment of war would still be 
anchored by — lines—the physi- 
cal hazards of the courier and visual 
signals. 

Now war moves swiftly over the whole 
face of the earth—instantaneous radio 
communication thru the ether instead of 
over copper wires has blasted the bar- 
riers of space and time. 

So today all our radio production cen- 
ters on war use. 

But what of tomorrow—what effect will 
this have upon the future—after victory? 

One thing is certain—it will revolu- 
tionize and speed the great new future 
form of transportation. 

Radio has never been universally neces- 
Sary in transportation before. In auto- 
mobiles—on trains—it has been enter- 
tainment—in boats it has been a great 
aid but not an essential. 

But today for the future, in that great, 
new universal transportation that is form- 
ing itself—the airplane—radio is essen- 
tial as the engine itself. 

And—mark this well—airplanes and 
tadio are two of the four great industries 
destined to lead this country back to busi- 
ness normalcy after the peace is won. 





Zenith’s leadership in the radio industry has been 
established by a constant achievement of ‘‘firsts.’’ 
Repeatedly, ideas ‘‘brand new’’ when Zenith “‘first’’ 
introduced them, later became essentials on all radios. 
And that same “ ard thinking” of engineers and 

organization now concentrates on war 
production of thing we know—radio—exclusively 
radio. We are progress: se learn every day—and 
this new ence will inevitably reflect itself when 
Zenith again produces for peace. 


forw: 











—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving rell- 
able service on all radios—regardiess of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 


RADIO PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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is intended as a bow to the woman worker 
in war industries. Otherwise the modest 
little musical doesn’t pretend to be any- 
thing weightier than it is—a youthful, mod- 
erately entertaining timekiller for these 
warm evenings. Ann Miller dances expert- 
ly, and two promising newcomers—Betty 
Rhodes and Johnnie Johnston—take care 
of the romantics and several catchy tunes. 
Jerry Colonna, Vera Vague, Eddie Quil- 
lan. 


MEN or Texas (Universal): As an un- 
reconstructed Texas emerges from the Civil 
War, a murderous, cattle-rustling “libera- 
tor” (Brod Crawford) crosses ideologies 
with a crusading reporter from Chicago 
(Robert Stack) . Although the authors con- 
trive a modern political parallel to paint 
the filly, it remains just another horse 
opera. The cast is above average, however, 
and the “significance” subordinate to the 
blood and thundering inherent in the plot 
of a typical western, Anne Gwynne, Jackie 
Cooper, Ralph Bellamy, Jane Darwell, 
Leo Carrillo. 


Her Carpsoarp Lover (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): As if “We Were Dancing” 
weren’t enough, Norma Shearer’s career 
must now achieve a miracle to survive this 
remake of Jacques Deval’s 1927 comedy 
about an infatuated beauty who hires one 
man to prevent her from eloping with an- 
other. Stuck with a silly, interminably 
chitchatting screen play, the star makes 
matters worse with her flagrantly man- 
nered performance. George Sanders looks 
uncomfortable as a vanquished lady-killer, 
and even Robert Taylor—a man’s man and 
an actor for lo! these many movies now-- 
is required from time to time to relapse 
into boyish charm. 


EDUCATION 





War-Changed Student Exchange 


One of the Institute of International 
Education’s pet projects, linking the two 
Americas by promoting exchange of their 
college students, began two decades ago 
when the National University of Mexico 
first invited young norteamericanos to 
Mexico City. By last year the practice 
reached its peak. More than 1,000 South 
Americans came north to study the cul- 
ture and problems of the United States 
in its universities; an equal number of 
North American scholars went south for 
similar studies in Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, and Puerto Rico. 

Then the United States entered the war. 
The Army claimed potential candidates 
from this country. With steamship sailings 
canceled and planes crowded with pas- 
sengers bound on more vital Latin Ameri- 
can business than university classes, trans- 
port difficulties hit students of both hemi- 
spheres. 

Thus, at least 200 Latin American stu- 
dents who had come up during the winter 
(their summer) were forced to camp in 
Miami. Brandishing canceled southbound 
plane reservations and wondering when 
their cash would give out, they finally were 
taken care of while they had to wait. Presi- 
dent B. F. Ashe of the University of Miami 
opened two dormitories to them, boarded 
the group at cost, and offered them recrea- 
tion with tennis, golf, and even a bus to 
the beach twice a.day. Elsewhere the in- 
stitute got other stranded students teach- 
ing, tutoring, and camping jobs. Now, in 
lots of 20 to 30, the South Americans are 
slowly getting seats on planes home. 











P. P. C. 
Useful Blockheads: The Los Angeles Board of Education has adopted 
these modernistic wood-and-wire figures for demonstration work in teaching 
public health and first aid. Benjamin Duer, an artist, created them and chris- 
tened them Blockheads. They can assume any position a human body can. 


For North American students who want 
to study in Latin America, the situation js 
even less bright. The batch of students 
who last week began classes at the Uni- 
versity of Havana’s six-week escuela de 
verano (summer school) is the only group 
the institute has been able to organize this 
summer, and it is a mere handful of 2] 
who managed to get plane passage to Cuba. 

Though organization of other groups ap- 
pears very doubtful, Latin American uni- 
versities are finding ways out. The Uni- 
versity of Chile is determined to keep up 
its end of good-neighborly exchange no 
matter what. It firmly wrote the institute: 
“We will hold the summer-school session 
even though no students attend.” 


€ War or not, North America is learning 
about Latins through two summer-session 
courses right at home this summer. At 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University on June 
29 began a six-week workshop of courses 
in Spanish and in Latin Americana. 
Through its Casa Pan-Americana, Mills 
College of Oakland, Calif., is offering sim- 
ilar classes, plus a course in Latin Ameri- 
can art supplemented by an exhibit of con- 
temporary artists from Mexico to Argen- 
tina. 





U.S. and the Colleges 


In 1934 George F. Zook resigned as 
United States Commissioner of Education 
to become president of the American 
Council on Education—a powerful molder 
of American educational policies. Last 
week, in the latter capacity, Zook sent a 
stinging letter to his former employer, the 
government, in-the-persons of the .chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission, 
the Secretaries of War and Navy, and the 
director of the, Selective Service System. 

Last January, he wrote, a conference of 
1,000 college and university presidents of- 
fered their total resources to winning the 
war. Last week 75 of them met again and 
concluded: “The government is not utiliz- 
ing the institutions of higher education to 
capacity and is, therefore, impeding the 
flow of highly trained manpower essential 
to victory in a long war.” 

In an accompanying statement, the 
council attacked the lack of a coordinated 
plan. It complained that efforts to train 
college manpower for specialized services 
have been offset by competitive recruiting 
by the armed forces and industry. Plans 
for training college students who have e?- 
listed, it said, provide only for those who 
can afford a college education or finance it 
through existing aid programs, while n0 
plan exists whereby . students physically 
unqualified for military service could be 
taught to help in the war in other, spe 
cialized ways. 

As a solution, the council urged its ap 
pointment as “the appropriate nongoverl- 
mental agency” to put a coordinated pro 
gram into effect. 
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RELIGION 


Modernistic House of God 


As they picked their way through piles 
of steel and concrete and brick, curious 
passers-by asked the workmen about the 
building going up. “What is it—a tomb?” 
said one. Another wanted to know: “Is it 
a factory? A defense plant?” 

Neither guessed ‘right. The strange, 
modernistic structure rearing out of the 
low-lying, typically Midwestern terrain of 
Columbus, Ind., was a church. Further, 
it belonged to no upstart sect but to the 
powerful and respected Tabernacle Church 
of Christ, member church of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and a fixture in Columbus 
ever since 1855. 

Two years ago, the Tabernacle congre- 
gation began to find its old-fashioned red- 
brick church—continuously used for 63 
years—too small for the comfort of its 
1,500 members. Believers in primitive 
Christianity, they wanted their simple 
faith reflected in a building shorn of 
gingerbread. Their architect, they said, 
must be capable of building a place of 
worship designed “to impress upon us that 
we are in the House of God.” 

From among hundreds of architects the 
Hoosiers chose a top-flight modernist, the 
slim, slow-speaking Eliel Saarinen, Finn- 
ish-born head of the Cranbrook (Mich.) 
Academy of Art. Over an area covering 
a city square near the center of the thriv- 
ing, farming-industrial town of 15,000, 
Saarinen and his son Eero started creating 
a $750,000 structure, the costliest modern 
church in the world. Construction began 
in the fall of 1940 and was finished this 





spring, early enough to avoid priority 


muddles in essential building materials. 
In style, the new Tabernacle is utterly 
unlike the seventeen other churches in 
Columbus or, for that matter, in almost 
any other city in the world. It is a flat- 
roofed, severely functional building of tan 
brick, with a west wing for social rooms 
and Bible classes and an east wing con- 
taining the church proper. Connecting the 
wings is a two-story bridge passing over 
a sunken terrace and a reflecting pool (for 
ice skating in winter). To one side of its 
checkerboard facade rises a 160-foot chime 
tower visible from all approaches to town. 
Within, the “worship room”—a_ vast, 
cheery hall of white brick and bleached 


cak—is adorned on its front wall with a | 


huge cross illuminated by hidden lighting 
and on its right with an equally mammoth 
tapestry which Saarinen and his wife de- 
signed to depict the Sermon on the Mount. 

Dedicated May $1, the new church is 
debt-free. For William G. Irwin, million- 
re banker and active church member, and 
his sister, Mrs. Linnie I. Sweeney, jointly 


donated $550,000 for the building; the 


imag put up the remaining $200,- 
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Not a factory but the most expensive modern church in the world ... 





... tt features a checkerboard fagade, a chancel with indirect lighting 


Even though the usual summertime 
church-service slump has set in, use of the 
new edifice by last week was getting into 
full swing. Its social rooms are busy with 
Red Cross home-nursing and _ first-aid 
classes, civilian-defense nutrition study 
groups, and Bundles for America sewing. 
In six weeks, almost 10,000 visitors have 
signed the church register. And now the 
church hopes for many more worshipers— 
soldiers from nearby Camp Atterbury. 





Little ‘Atrocious’ Annie 

Little Orphan Annie was in hot water of 
an unfamiliar kind last week. In the June 
21 issue of the famous comic strip, her cre- 
ator, Harold Gray, had Annie’s Junior 
Commando movement to collect salvage 
and sell War Bonds praised by a “padre” 
of unidentified denomination in these 
words from various parts of the Bible: 
“Beat your plowshares into swords, and 
your pruninghooks into spears—yes—and 
a little child shall lead them.” 

This scripture scramble (Isaiah 2:4, 11: 





6 and Micah 4:38) evoked a bitter letter in 
the July 15 Christian Century from one 
Graham Hodges of Evanston, Ill. Because 
the padre was not identified with any par- 
ticular church and “therefore vaguely as- 
sociated with any and all churches,” 
Hodges charged, his mixed biblical utter- 
ances implied that “the Christian church 
blesses war.” Assailing Annie as “this 
atrocious caricature of a child,” the writer 
indignantly warned: “Slowly our homes 
are being filled with highly colored and ex- 
citing portrayals of a type of child Hitler 
would delight to see . . . The virtues of the 
New Testament are drowned out ... by a 
little girl calmly sinking a submarine full 
of men.” 

Annie’s owners were inclined to take an 
amiable view of the matter. As against a 
minority of such letters, The Chicago 
Tribune-New York News syndicate re- 
torted, by far the vast majority of Annie’s 
mail either praised the Junior Commando 
movement she had inspired in real-life 
American children or simply worried about 
why our heroine didn’t change her dress 
more often. 
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Advertising in Wartime—III 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








Washington's 
New Statler 
Hotel to Have 
Six Fa 


TRADE MARK 


Refrigerating 
Machines 


Having used Frick Refrigeration in 
its hotels at Buffalo and Cleveland for 
many years, the Statler System has se- 
lected Frick equipment for cooling 
drinking water, making ice, freezing 
ice cream, and holding specified tem- 
peratures in 46 refrigerators in its new 
1000-room hotel now under construc- 
tion at 16th and K Streets, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Installation by Mollenberg- 
Betz Machine Co., Frick Sales Repre- 
sentatives at Buffalo. 


Prominent hotels, apartments, office 
buildings, theatres, clubs, hospitals, 
schools, Army camps and Naval bases, 
the world over, find Frick refrigerat- 
ing, ice-making, and air conditioning 
_ equipment indispensable. 





Full details about 
“Eclipse” Machines 
given in Bulletin 100-C. 
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, No one will easily forget the touch- 
ing story of “Sorrell and Son,” or the 
motion picture based upon it. It told of 
a soldier, rich in honor, who returned to 
{ a civil life that had forgotten him—a 
story with literally thousands of counter- 
parts in this and every other country 
that-fought in the last war. It is not 
easy to suggest that the plight of a 
forgotten business should elicit similar 
4 sympathy, because no one seems to feel 
sorry for a corporation. But those who 
recognize that the fate of a business 
carries within it the fate of hundreds or 
thousands of employes can feel and 
comprehend the injustice of destroying 
4 the name-of such a business. To con- 
vert a going business into war work 
without allowing it the means of. re- 
4 taining its good will impoverishes and 
dislocates the life of everyone con- 
nected with it. 

In this period, when the people who 

made our automobiles, tires, electrical 
appliances, building materials, clothing, 
office and factory equipment and a 
hundred other articles are engaged in 
war work, there is every reason why the 
bond of good will should be retained 
between manufacturer and customer. 
_The manufacturer’s products are still 
in daily use. He still services those prod- 
{ ucts. He has the right to remind his 
customers that he is still in business 
and that he has not forgotten them. 
The user of these goods or equipment, 
too, likes to be so informed. A fair 
4 amount of advertising preserves the tie 
and prepares the way for renewed deal- 
ings after the war. 

To a degree, government is helping 
businesses, at this time, to maintain their 
good will. On this page last week the 
Treasury’s policy toward advertising as 
an element in production costs was dis- 
cussed. It is a clear and fair policy. But 
the process of maintaining good will 
through advertising faces difficulties 
from another direction. 

The great purchasing departments of 
government, such as the Army, the 
Navy, the Maritime Commission, prop- 
erly exercise a strict control over the 
costs allowed in figuring compensation 
in government contracts, so that the 
taxpayer is protected against unfair 
profits, swollen salaries, and advertising 
costs out of proportion to the need for 
them. 





But the Army, the Navy and the 
Maritime Commission have been under 
such pressure to get contracts made and 
to get goods rolling that fixed policies 
on costs have only partially been arrived 
at. Despite all efforts to formulate them 
cogently and fairly, policies remain dis- 
turbingly uncertain. Company budgets 
have been held up, and confusion has 
been caused by the differences in policy 
that are reported among the innumer- 
able subordinates who deal with con- 
tractors. 

Simply to suggest the complexity of 
the points under discussion at the mo- 
ment, let us take one—the disposition 
of some subordinates to prohibit the 
allowance of any advertising costs on 
the theory that it does not require sales- 
manship to sell things to the govern- 
ment. But such a policy, if generally 
applied, would force a manufacturer 
having government contracts to pay 
advertising out of the profits he makes 
from his contracts or, if he is not work- 
ing 100 per cent for the government, 
out of the margin of his business which 
he still sells to his prewar customers. 
The first would be unfair because the 
manufacturer’s percentage of profit is 
severely limited to what the government 
thinks he needs for a return on his in- 
vestment. The ‘second would be even 
more unfair because it would permit a 
company which is making little or 
nothing for the government to maintain 
its good will with the public while a 
competitor, who is entirely or almost en- 
tirely in government service, would be 
blacked out for the duration. 


This, and a good many other points 
at issue, need clarification. The simplest 
and most reasonable solution would 
seem to be the adoption, by all purchas- 
ing departments, of the broad policy of 
the Treasury. This, it should be added, 
is substantially the solution reached 
last month by the Canadian Govern- 
ment after a conference with the As- 
sociation of Canadian Advertisers. It 
recognizes the right of government to 
prevent advertising costs clearly out of 
line with past experience and reasonable 
future prospects, the wholesome effect 
upon public morale of information con- 
cerning the war effort and the necessity 
of retaining for the postwar period, 
American standards of demand. 

















No—it guards our own 


Grand Canyon! 


1. “Even the dalai lama him- 
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self might be excused for 
thinking this photo was taken 
in ‘the Himalayas,” writes a 


world traveler, but... 


4. “Next morning we were ready to start for 
the bottom of the Canyon—down past rock 
Strata representing centuries in history. We 
were ready—but Bill, Emmett’s mule, wasn’t. 














5. “The trip down those hairpin turns gave me 
permanent souvenirs in the shape of a half-dozen 
gray hairs. Emmett, an experienced hand at guiding 
tenderfeet, pityingly let me dismount now and then. 


7. “My impressions were still a lit- 
tle too much for me until I got back 
to the cabin where in front of a 
friendly fire, we relaxed to enjoy 
that warming friend of man’s— 
Canadian Club.” 


Why have so many Americans 
switched to Canadian Club lately? 


Because of its unique, delightful 
flavor. No other whisky in all the 
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2. “Anyone who's ever seen what Wésterners 
affectionately call the ‘big ditch’ will recognize 
this as the watch tower at America’s own Grand 
Canyon! I started my tour of this wonder by 
exploring the great rim with Emmett, my 
drawling-voiced cowboy guide. 


3. “Lying flat on my stomach above a flab- 
bergasting two-mile drop of jagged, riotous- 
colored ridges, I saw the sudden sunset come to 
the Canyon—a spectacle as indescribable as the 
flavor of Canadian Club. 


6. “As we came back out, | turned 
to get one more breath-taking 
glimpse. At that moment I felt as 
insignificant as a man can feel. 


world tastes like Canadian Club. 
It’s light as Scotch—rich as rye— 
satisfying as bourbon; and you can 
stick with it all evening long—in 
cocktails before dinner and tall 


whisky in the United States 
(and-in Scotland, too!). 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 











DEANNE FUREAU, member of the Motor Transport Corps of “The American Women’s Voluntary Services,” a nation-wide organizatio: 
doing a grand job on the home front. Patriotic American groups deliver millions of better-tasting Chesterfields to men in the Service 
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In war time, more than ever, a:satisfying smoke is a comfort 
and a pleasure. It means a lot to men in the Service and to men and women 
everywhere. Because of its Right Combination of the world’s best cigarette 
tobaccos Chesterfield leads all others in giving smokers more pleasure. It is 
definitely Milder, far Cooler-Smoking and lots Better-Tasting. Whatever you 
are doing for Uncle Sam, Chesterfields will help to make your job more 
pleasant. They never fail to SATISFY. 


2/65 Chesterfield 
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